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WHEN ALL THE BODIES HAVE BEEN BURIED IN DARFUR. 


GENOCIDE IS HAPPENING RIGHT NOW IN DARFUR. YOU CAN HELP END IT. 

400,000 people dead. 2.5 million displaced. Untold thousands raped, tortured and terrorized. Men. Women. Children. 
Ending the horror will take a strong UN peacekeeping force and a no-fly zone. And that will take leadership from 
world leaders, including President Bush. 
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LOG ON TO DEMAND ACTION. www.SaveDarfur.org 
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American steel producers generate more than 
1.2 million jobs. 
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Feel the Strength. 


For more information, visit www.steel.org 


A message from the American Iron and Steel Institute (AISI) 


Steel is the vanguard of manufacturing, essential to the automotive, 
construction and defense industries - and each steel industry job 
generates seven jobs in other economic sectors. Innovation and 
technology have transformed America's steel industry into one of 
the world's most competitive, sustainable and environmentally 
progressive. Steel productivity has more than tripled since the early 
1980s, adding $350 billion annually to the American economy. 
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President Amy’s Halloween Party 


T he president of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Amy Gutmann, host¬ 
ed a Halloween party at her home last 
week. One of the revelers dressed up as 
an Arab suicide-bomber and posed for a 
picture with her. The student posted the 
photo, along with a number of other pho¬ 
tos from the festivities (including mock 
executions of fellow students), on his 
Facebook page. There they were noticed 
by Winfield Myers, who drew attention 
to them on his blog at democracy-project, 
com. “An obvious question” occurred to 
Myers: “Would Gutmann have posed 
with a guest—or even allowed him into 
her house—if he’d dressed as Adolf Hit¬ 
ler or a Nazi SS officer? A KKK mem¬ 
ber?” No, he concluded. “But in modern 
liberal circles, posing as a Palestinian sui¬ 
cide bomber... is just fine.” 

A lively discussion ensued on other 
websites. Libertarian law professor 
Eugene Volokh of UCLA took the much- 
ado-about-not-much view: 

For Pete’s sake, this is a Halloween 
party, with a bunch of college kids try¬ 
ing to be creative, including trying to 
be creative with a theme of “dressing 
as scary evil things.” Suicide bombers 
are scary evil things. Maybe they’re 
too scary evil, or scary evil in the 
wrong way, or who knows what. But 
there’s no rule book that he should 
have consulted on the subject; it’s a 
matter of taste and judgment on which 


‘Another hostage shot’ 


reasonable people can differ. Cut him 
some slack.... Even if he went over 
the fuzzy line, how much public out¬ 
rage does it merit? 

Many of the commenters at volokh.com 
were of like mind, arguing that this was 
just harmless mockery, a student pok¬ 
ing fun at terrorists. The student himself 
later posted a statement expressing “con¬ 
dolences and sympathy to all affected by 


Penn President Amy Gutmann 


Rev. William C. Gipson, Penn Chaplain 


‘Influencing future Mujahideen’ 


our costumes. We wish to make it clear 
that we do not support terrorism, vio¬ 
lence, or anything that is against society. 
There is no agenda or statement associ¬ 
ated with our behavior shown in these 
pictures.” 

No agenda? Among the captions writ¬ 
ten by the student himself for his photos 
were “Another hostage shot,” “Influenc¬ 
ing future Mujahideen,” and “freedom 
fighter... pose[s] for a picture.” We’re 
picking up a vibe here, and it’s not Char¬ 
lie Chaplin dropping a banana peel in 
front of a goosestepping Hitler. 

The images are, in fact, disturbingly 
familiar: Sympathizers of suicide-bomb¬ 
ers in the Middle East routinely show 
solidarity with their “freedom fighters” 


Hamas rally at Nablus University 

by dressing children up in the same type 
of costumes, complete with plastic dyna¬ 
mite and fake AK-47s. 

Amy Gutmann, for her part, is smart 
enough to recognize a bad career move 
when she finds herself in the middle 
of one. She released a statement on the 
Penn website: 

Each year, the president hosts a Hal¬ 
loween party for Penn students. More 
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Scrapbook 


than 700 students attend. They all 
crowd around to have their picture 
taken with me in costume. This year, 
one student who had a toy gun in hand 
had his picture taken with me before it 
was obvious to me that he was dressed 
as a suicide bomber. He posted the 
photo on a website and it was picked 
up on several other websites. 

The costume is clearly offensive 
and I was offended by it. As soon as 
I realized what his costume was, I 
refused to take any more pictures with 
him, as he requested. The student had 
the right to wear the costume [!?!] just 
as I, and others, have a right to criti¬ 
cize his wearing of it. 

A Scrapbook friend notes, “This may 


clinch her appointment as the next presi¬ 
dent of Harvard University.” ♦ 


T he Scrapbook doubts that obitu¬ 
ary writing is taught in America’s 
journalism schools. But if it is, we would 
recommend that Christopher Lehmann- 
Haupt’s New York Times obituary for Wil¬ 
liam Styron (Nov. 2) be added to the syl¬ 
labus. As an example of extolling a minor 
gentleman of letters as a major figure 
in American literature, it is very nearly 
letter-perfect. 

In the headline, readers were 
informed that, to his everlasting credit, 
Styron “transcended roots.” That is to 


say, this Virginia native surveyed the 
whole human condition in his work, not 
just daily life in New York City (Edith 
Wharton), Massachusetts (Nathaniel 
Hawthorne), or Mississippi (Eudora 
Welty). And speaking of Mississippi, 
while Styron was politely compared to 
William Faulkner early in his career, he 
“balked at being pigeonholed as an heir 
to Faulkner. ‘I don’t consider myself in 
the Southern school, whatever that is,’ 
he told the Paris Review in the spring 
of 1953.” Fair enough: Styron was no 
Faulkner—or, as the Times would have 
it, Faulkner was no Styron. 

The truth is that Styron was a novel¬ 
ist of modest gifts, deployed in a handful 
of works of diminishing distinction. He 
might also have personified the low ebb 
of the contemporary American novel, 
captured (unwittingly, of course) in the 
Times’s assertion that “critics and readers 
alike ranked him among the best of the 
generation that succeeded Hemingway 
and Faulkner. His peers included James 
Jones, Gore Vidal and Norman Mailer.” 

Styron was distinct from William 
Faulkner in other ways. He wrote a 
therapeutic account of his own depres¬ 
sion and alcoholism, and his last signif¬ 
icant public appearance was to testify 
before the Senate Judiciary Committee 
against the Supreme Court nomination 
of Robert Bork. 

Most poignant, he is likely to be 
remembered, if he is remembered at all, 
as the owner of a waterfront estate on 
Martha’s Vineyard where, in the admir¬ 
ing words of the Times , “his circle of 
friends grew over the years to include 
Lillian Heilman, Art Buchwald, Philip 
Roth, James Jones, James Baldwin, E.L. 
Doctorow, Candice Bergen, Carly Simon, 
John F. and Jacqueline Kennedy, Bill 
and Hillary Clinton, Mike Wallace and 
even Norman Mailer, with whom he had 
feuded fiercely early in their acquain¬ 
tanceship.” Imagine what Faulkner 
might have accomplished if he had only 
known Jackie Onassis! ♦ 


William Styron, R.I.R 
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_ Casual 

Reminiscing in Tempo 


A n interesting book arrived 
here the other day which, as 
is often the case, impressed 
me in ways the publisher 
hadn’t anticipated. Entitled The Show 
I’ll Never Forget: 50 Writers Relive Their 
Most Memorable Concert-Going Experi¬ 
ence , it proved to be something of a 
shock. With three or four exceptions 
for jazz, all the memorable occasions 
were rock concerts (Queen at the Cap- 


(1959) and Pierre Boulez conduct 
Bartok at the Academy of Music in 
Philadelphia (1972). I have happy rec¬ 
ollections of taking my wife, before 
we were married, to hear Ella Fitzger¬ 
ald at the Kennedy Center in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. (1979). 

Still, if I had to select a single 
“memorable” experience, there is no 
question which concert I would 
choose: Duke Ellington at the Shera- 


years after the Beatles, appeared on 
The Ed Sullivan Show. I had learned 
about the concert by listening to Felix 
Grant, the Washington jazz deejay, on 
WMAL-AM—secretly, with earplugs, 
on my transistor radio, in bed. 

When I arrived at the Sheraton 
Park that frozen evening, I was 
dressed in my school uniform— 
brown tweed jacket and tie, loafers 
and khaki trousers—and a good 
thing, too. As far as my adolescent eye 
could survey, I was by several decades 
the youngest in attendance, and the 
only white person in a huge audience, 
all dressed to kill. 

Having heard Duke Ellington, but 
never before seen him in concert, I 
was intrigued by his stage manner. 


ital Centre, Landover, Maryland, 
November 29, 1977; Bon Jovi at 
Memorial Coliseum, Portland, 
Oregon, May 8, 1989; etc.). No 
classical music, no Judy Gar- | - ' J . 
land, no Lester Flatt and Earl ijj T 
Scruggs. 

I realize that part of this is 
a function of age—most of the 
book’s contributors are younger 
than me—and musical snobbery. 
Writers are not necessarily astute 
judges of music, and I tend to think of 
rock as dance music and the noise you 



‘ I 



Much of it consisted of a sort of flir¬ 
tatious patter with the audience 
(“We love you madly”), deliv¬ 
ered in his silky baritone voice, 
and was designed, I could see, 
to buy time while the musi¬ 
cians rearranged their scores. I 
was impressed by his ability to 
stand up to conduct, and sit 
down to play piano, back and 
IS forth, without missing a beat. 

| There were other musicians 
S on the bill: Oscar Peterson, the 
great piano virtuoso, the bal- 


listen to while driving a convertible. 

Still, I was prompted to consider 
what my entry would have been. In 
some respects, my rock ’n’ roll experi¬ 
ences have been unconventionally 
memorable: a sodden day at Wood- 
stock, surreal hours among the Dead¬ 
heads. As an undergraduate I saw the 
very young and distinctly malnour¬ 
ished Bruce Springsteen perform, and 
liked him even less then than I do 
now. For awhile the acts I wit¬ 
nessed—Janis Joplin, Jimi Hendrix, 
Canned Heat, even Jim Croce—had a 
disconcerting habit of dying soon 
thereafter. 

On a somewhat higher plane, I 
heard Beethoven’s Ninth conducted 
by Daniel Barenboim in the Staats- 
oper Haus in Berlin on the tenth 
anniversary of German reunification. 
That was a memorable experience. So 
was hearing Arthur Rubinstein at 
Constitution Hall in Washington 


ton Park Hotel, Washington, D.C., 
March 20, 1966. There was nothing 
like it for me, before or since; and 
even 40 years later, every time I pass 
the old Sheraton Park (now restored 
to its original name, the Wardman 
Park), I remember that night. 

Part of the appeal is the fact that, as 
a 15-year-old jazz enthusiast in the 
Swinging Sixties, I had the impres¬ 
sion I was alone in the world. I had to 
take a bus to and from the concert, of 
course, and nobody I knew at the 
time, female or male, would have had 
the slightest interest in the Duke. 

There was also, I confess, an ele¬ 
ment of subversion. This may seem 
preposterous in retrospect, but my 
parents regarded listening to jazz as 
something akin to self-abuse, and not 
only frowned on my affection for it 
but banned it from being played in 
our household. Mind you, this was 
1966, ten years after Elvis, and two 


ladeer Billy Eckstine, trumpeter May¬ 
nard Ferguson, and the comedian 
Nipsey Russell. Since Ferguson spe¬ 
cialized in screaming notes in the 
higher registers, I took the occasion to 
slip backstage—or sideways, since 
this was a hotel ballroom—to see if I 
could get Duke Ellington to sign my 
program. 

A kindly musician with a saxo¬ 
phone slung over his shoulder—I 
think it was Johnny Hodges—direct¬ 
ed me to a room where Ellington was 
sitting, looking tired, surrounded by a 
circle of female admirers. His weari¬ 
ness gave me a moment’s pause; but I 
took a deep breath, walked in, bowed 
slightly, handed him a pen, raised my 
importunate eyebrows, and stood 
mortified while the Duke signed his 
name. I believe he grinned as he 
handed me back the pen. 

Philip Terzian 
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Correspondence 


Reporting on Faith 

J ohn J. DiIulio Jr.’s “The New York 
Times versus Religion” (Oct. 23) con¬ 
tained some significant factual errors in 
its descriptions of my four-part series, 
“In God’s Name,” published in the New 
York Times beginning October 8. 

Dilulio’s essay focused largely on his 
complaint that I did not accurately or 
fairly address the issues surrounding 
federal funding for religious groups 
that provide social services under the 
federal Faith-Based and Community 
Initiative. But the series was not even 
remotely about that initiative, or federal 
faith-based funding in general. Out of 
almost 18,000 words, only three para¬ 
graphs, totaling 139 words, mentioned 
those topics at all. Most of those were 
incidental references; the rest were in 
a quotation from Dr. Derek Davis in a 
companion piece to the final story on 
October 11. 

So none of the series dealt with 
federal funding issues, which DiIulio 
identified as half of my “story line.” 

And the second article in the series, 
“Where Faith Abides, Employees Have 
Few Rights,” did not focus at all on 
“13 ‘workplace’ provisions” adopted by 
Congress, as DiIulio reported. Those 
legislative actions were mentioned only 
in thumbnail fashion in a graphic that 
ran the previous day. Instead, the sec¬ 
ond article focused on just two topics: 
the “ministerial exception” and a land¬ 
mark federal appeals court opinion in 
2002 that expanded a religious exemp¬ 
tion under federal labor laws. Both are 
judicial doctrines, not legislation. 

DiIulio also mistakenly described 
the ministerial exception. It was not 
established under the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964, as he reported. As I explained 
in my second article, it is a longstand¬ 


ing judicial doctrine that dates back 
at least 100 years. And the religious 
exemption in the 1964 act simply 
allowed religious employers to practice 
faith-based discrimination in hiring, as 
I also explained. Neither it nor the more 
expansive exemption adopted in 1972 
had anything at all to say about “private 
funds and worship services” or about 



“public funds and social services,” as 
DiIulio reported. 

Nor did the presidential executive 
orders he mentioned expand, or even 
affect, the ministerial exception, as he 
stated. Court doctrine can be modified 
only by judicial action, not by executive 
order. 

But perhaps DiIulio and your readers 
will be heartened to know that his con¬ 
cern that venerable houses of worship 
“must go begging” for historic preser¬ 
vation funds is also incorrect. While 
not mentioned in my series, previous 
rulings by the U.S. attorney general’s 
office have been reversed to allow such 


funding. And FEMA, too, will now pay 
to rebuild religious schools damaged by 
natural disasters. These developments, 
of course, are just two more examples of 
the trend toward greater governmental 
accommodation of religious groups— 
which was, in fact, the “story line” of 
my series. 

Diana B. Henriques 
Senior Writer 
New York Times 
New York, N.Y. 

Will Power 

T he Scrapbook was unfair to 
George Will (“We Don’t Need No 
Stinkin’ Soulcraft,” Oct. 30). There is 
nothing inconsistent about condemn¬ 
ing gambling while also condemning 
a “mother-hen” government that fool¬ 
ishly moves to criminalize it. 

John Stossel 
New York, N.Y. 
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False Alarm 


F or the second time this year, the New York Times has 
taken an interest in the vast collection of documents 
captured in postwar Iraq. The Times first noticed 
these materials seven months ago, when the U.S. govern¬ 
ment began posting images of them on the Internet. In a 
dismissive report, the Times noted that intelligence profes¬ 
sionals opposed the document release but had gone along 
under pressure from Republicans engaged in a quixotic 
attempt to find an ex post facto justification (terror connec¬ 
tions, weapons of mass destruction efforts) for the Iraq war. 

By now, thousands of documents have been posted, and 
last Friday, the Times wrote about them for a second time 
in its lead story on page one. The government had posted 
on the site a captured document detailing Iraqi plans for a 
nuclear weapon dating back to the first Gulf war, in 1991, 
when Iraq was less than a year away from completing a 
bomb. This was foolish and dangerous, the Times article 
suggested, as it provided a road map possibly useful to Iran 
and others seeking to build nuclear weapons. In their mis¬ 
begotten effort to justify the Iraq war, the Times said, con¬ 
gressional Republicans, “conservative publications,” and 
“amateur historians” had caused documents to be released 
that jeopardized national security. As a result of the Times’s 
harrumphing, the government promptly shut down the 
document website. 

Let us first reiterate what ought to be obvious. The U.S. 
government should not release documents that damage 
national security. In a speech this summer, House Intelli¬ 
gence Committee chairman Pete Hoekstra reported that the 
intelligence community had classified and withheld more 
than 30 percent of the Iraqi documents it has reviewed. If 
the intelligence community nevertheless released nuclear 
plans that really could be helpful to Iran, et al. (which is 
unclear), then it shouldn’t have. Neither Hoekstra nor 
“conservative publications” nor “amateur historians” urged 
potentially dangerous disclosures. They simply urged that 
citizens be allowed to read for themselves what was found 
in the files of Saddam’s regime in order to judge claims 
about terror connections and WMD threats. 

The New York Times usually favors making information 
public. Indeed, twice in the past two years it has published 
details about eavesdropping and finance-tracking efforts 
by the U.S. government, two of the most effective and most 
closely guarded programs in the war on terror. The Times 
stubbornly defended that reporting even after government 


officials said the articles had done significant damage to 
national security. No matter, countered the Times, the pub¬ 
lic has a right to know. 

But not about Saddam and the captured Iraqi records. 
And when the documents did begin to trickle out, the 
Times summoned only enough interest to dismiss the effort 
as a waste of time. So people who get their news from the 
Times may not know about the contents of documents that 
have already been released. One lays out plans for “Blessed 
July,” an Iraqi regime-sponsored terrorist plot targeting 
Western interests in northern Iraq and Europe. Another 
mandates that the Iraqi regime pay foreign terrorists in the 
country at the same rate it paid its homegrown terrorists in 
the Saddam Fedayeen. Yet another details an offer from 
Hamas to stage suicide attacks against Americans. Still 
another presents a detailed plan for “utilizing” Arab sui¬ 
cide bombers. And on it goes. 

And there are other interesting documents that have 
not yet been released, but whose existence has been report¬ 
ed here and in other publications, as well as in official gov¬ 
ernment reports. 

There’s the one that confirms Saddam Hussein’s Iraq 
trained thousands of non-Iraqi terrorists from 1998 to 2003. 
And the one that shows the Iraqi regime provided money 
and weapons to Abu Sayyaf, an al Qaeda affiliate in the 
Philippines. And the one that lists hundreds of jihadists 
imported from Gulf countries before the war. And the one 
demonstrating that for a decade, ending only with its over¬ 
throw, Saddam Hussein’s regime harbored and financed the 
man who had mixed the chemicals for the 1993 attack on 
the World Trade Center, the native Iraqi Abdul Rahman 
Yasin. It’s a document that might be relevant to the national 
debate—now in its fifth year—about whether Iraq is part of 
the war on terror or a distraction from it. And yet the Times 
has not once mentioned it in its pages. 

That news apparently isn’t fit to print, which is why the 
document-release project, enlisting the attention of thou¬ 
sands of ordinary, interested web readers, is valuable. Of 
course the intelligence community should make sure that 
potentially dangerous information is not released. But as 
long as the New York Times remains an advocate of secrecy 
and suppression of debate, the American people should see 
for themselves the evidence about the nature and activities 
of Saddam’s regime. 

—The Editors 
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The Truth 
About Beslan 

What Putin’s government is covering up. 

by David Satter 


O n September 1, 2004, the 
children of School Number 
One in Beslan, a town of 
30,000 in the Russian republic of 
North Ossetia, gathered to go in for 
the first day of school. Suddenly, the 
air was filled with machine gun fire. A 
military truck pulled up and two 
dozen men with Kalashnikov assault 
rifles jumped out. Other terrorists 
appeared out of nowhere. The terror¬ 
ists herded 1,200 students and parents 
into the school gymnasium, where 
they were held for 52 hours before a 
pitched battle broke out between the 
terrorists and Russian forces. The 
fighting led to the deaths of 332 peo¬ 
ple, including 186 children. It was the 
worst terrorist act since September 11, 
2001. 

While it was going on, the Beslan 
standoff riveted the attention of the 
world. Once it was over, however, the 
incident was largely forgotten. The 
day after the storming of the school, 
on September 4, bulldozers gathered 
the debris of the building, including 
children’s notebooks and the body 
parts of the victims, and removed it to 
a garbage dump on the outskirts of 
town. 

The survivors, however, wanted 
justice, and they were plunged into 
emotional turmoil as they listened to 
the version of events propagated by 
the Russian authorities, who put the 
blame entirely on the terrorists, exon¬ 
erated officials of any wrongdoing 
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(many of them were later promoted), 
and refused to listen to the survivors’ 
accounts of what they had seen and 
experienced. 

Some of the parents turned to a cult 
leader to help resurrect their dead 
children. Others, however, began their 
own investigation. They were joined 
by journalists, a commission of the 
North Ossetian parliament, and, final¬ 
ly, Yuri Saveliev, a member of the fed¬ 
eral parliamentary investigative com¬ 
mission. Aided by testimony at the tri¬ 
al of Nurpashi Kulayev, a surviving 
terrorist, they carefully reconstructed 
what had happened. The picture they 
present raises doubts as to whether 
even today Russia can be considered a 
civilized country. 

I n the aftermath of the Beslan 
tragedy, three questions are upper¬ 
most: Could the attack have been pre¬ 
vented? Were the terrorists—Islamic 
insurgents and supporters of indepen¬ 
dence for neighboring Chechnya— 
willing to negotiate? And, Who start¬ 
ed the final, fatal battle? The answers 
to these questions present a chilling 
portrait of the Russian leadership and 
its total disregard for human life. 

It is now all but certain that the ter¬ 
rorists’ attack on the school could 
have been prevented. According to 
internal police documents obtained by 
the newspaper Novaya Gazeta, the 
Russian Ministry of Internal Affairs in 
Moscow knew four hours in advance 
that an attack on a school in Beslan 
was planned for September 1, 2004. 
The information came from a man 
named Arsamikov who had been 
arrested in the city of Shali in Chech¬ 
nya. The information, however, was 
not acted upon. 


Equally puzzling, the terrorists 
trained for weeks without interference 
in the woods in the republic of 
Ingushetia, which neighbors North 
Ossetia, although a bloody terrorist 
attack less than three months before, 
on June 21-22, had supposedly put 
Ingushetia on high alert. The terror¬ 
ists traveled unimpeded to the school 
in several vehicles over roads that 
were supposedly heavily guarded. 

Perhaps most unnerving, of the 18 
terrorists who were later positively 
identified, the majority were supposed 
to have been in prison. The second in 
command, Vladimir Khodov, a 
Ukrainian convert to Islam, had been 
arrested in 2003 for a rape committed 
in 1998, but was immediately let go. 
He then was involved in two terrorist 
acts in North Ossetia, a car bombing 
in Vladikavkaz in February 2004 and 
the derailment of a train near his 
hometown of Elkhotovo in May. 
Despite this, for a month and a half 
before the Beslan events, he lived 
openly in his hometown, spending 
long hours in the mosque. Other ter¬ 
rorist leaders were wanted criminals of 
many years’ standing who also moved 
about freely in their home villages. 

Besides these indications that the 
disaster could have been prevented, 
there is evidence that the terrorists’ 
real aim was not to kill the hostages 
but to negotiate a political settlement 
of the Chechen conflict. The terrorists 
demanded that the president of North 
Ossetia, Alexander Dzasokhov, begin 
negotiations with them. But the Fed¬ 
eral Security Service (FSB, successor 
to the Soviet KGB) set up a crisis 
headquarters from which Dzasokhov 
was excluded, and threatened to arrest 
him if he tried to go to the school. 

Dzasokhov appealed for help to the 
former president of Ingushetia, Rus¬ 
lan Aushev, a critic of Russian presi¬ 
dent Vladimir Putin, and made con¬ 
tact with a representative of the 
Chechen resistance in London, 
Akhmed Zakayev. On September 2, 
Aushev entered the school and left 
with 26 hostages, 15 children and 11 
women. He also brought out a note 
with demands from Shamil Basayev, 
the terrorist leader who had organized 
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the attack but was not himself present 
in Beslan. The existence of the note 
was concealed from the public. The 
authorities falsely stated that the ter¬ 
rorists had presented no demands. 

In fact, the conditions suggested by 
Basayev were not unreasonable. While 
he proposed formal independence for 
Chechnya in exchange for security for 
Russia, he also said an independent 
Chechnya would conclude no military 
or political agreements directed 
against Russia, would remain in the 
ruble zone, and would join the Com¬ 
monwealth of Independent States. 
Finally, Basayev said that although the 
Chechen rebels had played no part in 
the 1999 apartment building bomb¬ 
ings in Moscow and Volgodonsk that 
had served as the pretext for the start 
of the Second Chechen War, the rebels 
would publicly take responsibility for 
them, an indication that Basayev real¬ 
ly believed the bombings had been 
carried out by the FSB. 

At noon on September 3, Zakayev 
informed President Dzasokhov that 
Aslan Maskhadov, the former Chech¬ 
en president, was prepared to come to 
Beslan to mediate the crisis. Dza¬ 
sokhov reported Maskhadov’s will¬ 
ingness to come to Beslan to General 
Vladimir Pronichev, the head of the 
FSB operation on the ground there. 
The Russian authorities’ agreement 
to allow Maskhadov safe passage 
would have almost certainly ended 
the crisis because it would have signi¬ 
fied implicit Russian recognition of 
Chechen aspirations. The Russian 
authorities, however, did not respond 
to Maskhadov’s proposal. Within an 
hour, the storming of the school had 
begun. 

O f all the issues connected to 
Beslan, the most emotional for 
the survivors was the question of who 
shot first, provoking the massacre. 
Survivors testifying at the trial of the 
surviving terrorist said that the Rus¬ 
sians struck first, attacking the school 
with flamethrowers and grenade 
launchers. When officials denied that 
flamethrowers had been used, the sur¬ 
vivors presented the court with used 
tubes from flamethrowers that had 


been found in the area near the 
school. The implications of this dis¬ 
covery were harrowing. The flame¬ 
thrower to which the tubes belonged 
shoots a capsule that on detonation 
creates a fireball and a shock wave 
capable of destroying everything in its 
path. It is impossible to use the 
weapon “surgically.” 

The version of the Beslan parents 
was supported by the findings of a 
commission of the North Ossetian 
parliament. In a report released on 
November 29, 2005, the commission 
concluded that the first explosion was 
produced by either a flamethrower or 
grenade launcher fired from outside 
the building. 

Russian forces attacked 
the school in Beslan 
according to classic 
military doctrine for 
destroying reinforced 
objects without the 
slightest regard for 
innocent life. 

The most powerful confirmation, 
however, came in a report released by 
Yuri Saveliev, a member of the federal 
parliamentary investigative commis¬ 
sion and a highly regarded expert on 
the physics of combustion. Saveliev, a 
Duma deputy, was the only such 
expert on the commission. Saveliev 
concluded that the first explosion was 
the result of a shot from a flame¬ 
thrower fired from the fifth story of a 
building near the school at 1:03 P.M. 
The second explosion came 22 sec¬ 
onds later and was caused by a high 
explosive fragmentation grenade with 
a dynamite equivalent of 6.1 kilo¬ 
grams shot from another five story 
building on the same street. The 
explosions, according to Saveliev, 
caused a catastrophic fire and the col¬ 
lapse of the roof of the school gymna¬ 
sium, which led to the deaths of the 
majority of the hostages. The order to 
put out the fire did not come for two 


hours. As a result, hostages who could 
have been saved were burned alive. 

According to Saveliev, another 106 
to 110 hostages died after terrorists 
moved them from the burning gym to 
the school’s cafeteria, which came 
under heavy fire from security forces 
using flamethrowers, rocket launch¬ 
ers, and tanks. His analysis thus sup¬ 
ports the view of human rights 
activists that at least 80 percent of the 
hostages were killed by indiscriminate 
Russian fire. 

When Saveliev presented his con¬ 
clusions to the other members of the 
parliamentary investigating commis¬ 
sion, he was accused by the chairman, 
Alexander Torshin, of “deliberate fal¬ 
sification.” Saveliev then released his 
findings independently on August 29 
and October 12. The release of the 
findings of the Torshin commission 
has been postponed indefinitely. 

T he evidence that is now available 
makes it clear that, despite 
Putin’s promise to protect the host¬ 
ages, Russian forces attacked the 
school in Beslan according to classic 
military doctrine for destroying rein¬ 
forced objects without the slightest 
regard for innocent life. This was done 
although agreement had been reached 
between the former Chechen presi¬ 
dent and local Russian political 
authorities on negotiations that would 
have ended the crisis. It is also possi¬ 
ble that the ease with which the ter¬ 
rorists took over the school was not 
solely the result of official incompe¬ 
tence. The Russian authorities may 
have deliberately allowed the terror¬ 
ists to take over the school in order to 
have an excuse to destroy them. 

The sad reality is that 15 years after 
the fall of the Soviet Union, the role 
of the individual in Russia has not 
changed. He is seen as a means to an 
end, not an end in himself. This is 
why the lives of the children of Beslan 
were written off the moment the 
school was seized, a fact to keep in 
mind lest we agree to give Russia 
carte blanche in its own “neighbor¬ 
hood” or look again into Putin’s eyes 
and see something we think resem¬ 
bles a soul. ♦ 
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Synfuels II 

The ethanol numbers don’t add up. 

by Dave Juday 


T he Bush administration is 
busily at work on a plan that 
would expand the use of 
ethanol and other so-called renewable 
fuels well beyond the 7.5 billion gal¬ 
lons by 2012 already mandated in the 
Energy Policy Act of 2005. President 
Bush himself is laying the ground 
work, touring ethanol plants, touting 
auto manufacturers who build “flex- 
fuel” cars, and leading energy policy 
pep rallies. A former Texas oilman, 
Bush has become an unlikely cheer¬ 
leader for motor fuels distilled from 
Midwestern corn and other plants. 

When President Bush highlighted 
ethanol in his 2006 State of the Union 
speech and described America as 
“addicted to oil,” it was reminiscent of 
Jimmy Carter’s call in the 1980 State of 
the Union for a “massive” investment 
in what were then called “synthetic 
fuels”—namely, some 500 million gal¬ 
lons of ethanol that would break the 
country’s “excessive dependence on 
foreign oil.” Bush, however, may be 
about to raise Carter’s bid by two 
orders of magnitude, calling for the 
production of 50 billion gallons of 
ethanol, or 25 percent of the projected 
total motor fuel supply, by 2025. 

That would be one heckuva corn 
crop. But according to administration 
sources, the president’s forthcoming 
renewable fuel plan will not be based 
on expanding the corn supply. Rather 
it will be pinned on the hoped-for pay¬ 
back on federal investments made in 
producing ethanol from so-called cel- 
lulosic biomass. As congressional testi¬ 
mony from the Bush Department of 
Agriculture admits, since “the supply 
of corn is relatively small compared 
with U.S. gasoline demand, other 
domestic sources of renewable and 
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alternative energy must be developed 
to replace petroleum-based fuels if the 
United States is to reduce its depen¬ 
dence on imported oil.” 

So while it is transparently clear 
that the supply of corn-based ethanol 
is limited by the ability to produce 
corn and the competing demand for 
corn as human food and livestock feed, 
ethanol advocates take refuge in the 
potential of producing fuel from cellu- 
losic biomass and are ready to expand 
not only incentives, but also quotas 
and mandates to increase its use. This 
is a dangerous wager. Cellulose is a 
complex sugar, found in wood, grass, 
and straw. It is difficult to dissolve, and 
the sugars it yields are very difficult 
and costly to ferment. Scientists and 
researchers are still trying to identify 
or develop an enzyme that will more 
readily ferment cellulosic sugars, 
which, as it turns out, is a much taller 
order than the already commercialized 
process of fermenting corn and sugar¬ 
cane into alcohol. 

Nonetheless, ethanol made from 
other plants—particularly switchgrass, 
a native prairie grass—is fashionable 
among the opinion elite. In fact, Bush’s 
advocacy of cellulosic ethanol has cast 
him with some unlikely allies. For 
example, though he remains the bete 
noire of the New York Times editorial 
page, the president and the Times are 
simpatico on cellulose. 

Consider a New York Times editorial 
from May 1 of this year: “Until recent¬ 
ly, the only ethanol anyone had heard 
about was corn-based ethanol, a 
regional curiosity that accounts for 
about three percent of the nation’s fuel 
and suffers from its association with 
the agribusiness lobby and with presi¬ 
dential candidates hustling support in 
the Iowa primaries. What the experts 
are talking about now, however, is cel¬ 
lulosic ethanol, derived from a range of 


crops, native grasses like switchgrass 
and even the waste components of 
farming and forestry—in short, any¬ 
thing rich in cellulose.” 

If corn ethanol is, as the Times calls 
it, a “regional curiosity,” then cellu¬ 
losic ethanol remains but a laboratory 
novelty—indeed, it can be produced in 
the lab, just not in an economically 
viable way. According to the Depart¬ 
ment of Energy’s National Renewable 
Energy Laboratory, the cost of produc¬ 
ing ethanol from cellulosic biomass 
averages $2.57 per gallon. The cost of 
producing ethanol from corn— 
depending on the price of corn and 
natural gas—fluctuates between $0.85 
and $1.05 per gallon. 

Moreover, in the country’s more 
than 100 ethanol mills, one metric ton 
of corn produces on average about 110 
gallons of ethanol. Meanwhile, Iogen 
Corporation, a Canadian firm that is 
the only company to produce cellu¬ 
losic biomass on any scale, says their 
demonstration plant “is designed to 
process about 30 tonnes per day of 
feedstock, and to produce approxi¬ 
mately 2.5 million litres of cellulose 
ethanol per year.” That’s a ratio of 
about 60 gallons of ethanol from one 
metric ton of cellulosic feedstock. 

In other words, the best proven sce¬ 
nario so far is that cellulosic biomass 
yields about three-quarters as much 
fuel as does corn, at about two and one- 
half to three times the cost. But even 
that is not a fair comparison of the real 
gap between corn and cellulose. There 
is such a huge practical gap between 
the two in terms of commercial infra¬ 
structure that, even if the fermentation 
technology for cellulose were perfected 
tomorrow, the United States would be 
decades away from relying on cellu¬ 
losic ethanol in the amounts now 
being proposed. 

Consider: Corn has been traded 
since the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth 
Rock and the Indians met them, ears 
of maize in hand. Seed research and 
technology have been intensively 
developed since at least 1862, when 
Abraham Lincoln founded the 
Department of Agriculture to do just 
that—improve seeds. Planting and 
harvesting technology have steadily 
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improved since 1837, when a black¬ 
smith named John Deere built better 
plows. And so forth, and so on. In 
short, the modern agricultural econo¬ 
my provides a highly complex com¬ 
mercial infrastructure to bioengineer, 
plant, harvest, transport, process, and 
sell corn. 

A bushel of corn can produce 2.8 
gallons of ethanol, or it can produce 
edible oil, livestock feed, high fruc¬ 
tose sweetener, and other marketable 
by-products. Whatever the fluctua¬ 
tions in demand for these end prod¬ 
ucts, it remains a valuable commodi¬ 
ty. Furthermore, the financial infra¬ 
structure surrounding corn is sophis¬ 
ticated enough that venture capitalists 
and pension funds invest in corn 
futures contracts. Same with crude 
oil. Biomass—or as the New York 
Times puts it, “native grasses” and 
“the waste components of farming 
and forestry”—is, to say the least, a 
long way from having the infrastruc¬ 
ture capable of turning it into a reli¬ 
able source of motor fuel sufficient to 
power the family automobile, round 
trip, one of every four times the igni¬ 
tion is turned. 

Let’s look at harvest figures. This 
year, more than 11 billion bushels— 
about 308 million tons—of corn will 
be picked in a matter of a few weeks 
from between 75-80 million acres. 
Compare that with forestry biomass. 
According to a detailed analysis by 
the Departments of Energy and 
Agriculture, forest land in the United 
States could produce 368 million tons 
of renewable biomass annually by 
2030, albeit over a land mass about 10 
times larger than the farmland plant¬ 
ed in corn. 

But the comparison gets worse 
when one starts to read the footnotes. 
The forestry industry is already using 
142 million tons, and fireplaces and 
wood stoves and utilities consume 
another 35 million tons. Of the 
remainder, 36 million tons is assumed 
to come from such unlikely sources as 
discarded wooden furniture, urban 
tree trimmings, and leftover lumber 
from new construction—all mind-bog- 
glingly inefficient to harvest in large 
quantities. Another 89 million tons is 


merely projected growth in forestry 
products. 

So the actual amount of biomass 
feedstock might be 66 million tons— 
with no existing process to harvest, 
store, or transport it to ethanol plants 
in the Midwest, and no ethanol plants 
near most of the forest land. And that 
assumes away the political problems 
that have already led to a lawsuit 
against the president’s 2003 Healthy 
Forests Initiative—an initiative 
designed to make it easier to harvest 
dead wood and forest underbrush. 
Does anyone believe environmental¬ 
ists would be less opposed to such 
gleaning if it were being done to pro¬ 
duce more auto fuel? 

What about the crop residue that is 
touted as a feedstock for ethanol? Well, 
first, one must come to grips with the 
logical disconnect of the proposition 
that the lower energy parts of a plant 
left over after the high energy parts are 
harvested would, in fact, be an efficient 
ethanol feedstock. One must also con¬ 
sider the important economic—and 
environmental—role that crop residue 
plays in modem agriculture. 

Thanks to biotechnology, preci¬ 
sion application of pesticides, and 
modified planting techniques, crop 
residue can be left to rot in the fields, 
which increases the nutrient quality 
of the soil and no longer needs to be 
plowed under before the next planti¬ 
ng. This reduces the costs of produc¬ 
tion; no plowing means eliminating 
one time the tractor has to be driven 
across the field, saving fuel and 
equipment wear and tear. Greater 
nutrient quality means lower fertiliz¬ 
er costs. Moreover, the development 
of conservation tillage has virtually 
stopped soil erosion, thereby helping 
protect and improve water quality. 
Removing crop residue for use as bio¬ 
mass would reverse all these conser¬ 
vation achievements. 

That brings us to switchgrass, the 
most touted alternative to corn in the 
making of ethanol. Ironically, one of 
the most prominent arguments that 
folks in federally supported laborato¬ 
ries and at newspaper editorial pages 
use to promote switchgrass is that it is 
so much cheaper than corn. The impli¬ 


cation is, since there is no market for 
switchgrass now, ethanol mills could 
get it for a song. The fact that switch- 
grass has no market, however, is exact¬ 
ly why farmers won’t like it. Why 
would a farmer want to grow a crop 
that gives him a lower return than the 
corn he’s already growing? In fact, 
corn enjoys a generous subsidy—about 
$10 billion in 2005—and yet, because 
of the cost of production and despite 
the new ethanol demand that came on 
line via federal mandate in 2006, farm¬ 
ers planted fewer acres of corn this 
year than last. Corn must compete 
with other crops and uses for farmland 
that may produce higher returns. 

Making matters worse, switchgrass 
requires a long-term commitment for 
a farmer. Because of its root structure, 
switchgrass can’t be harvested the year 
it is seeded; then it is best managed as 
a 10-year stand. That is a practical 
impediment for farmers looking to 
produce for a market that fluctuates 
from year to year. The only way 
ethanol distillers will get a steady sup¬ 
ply of cellulosic feedstock is if the 
return is equal or better for the farmer 
than the return on other commodities. 
So much for the cheaper feedstock 
theory. 

In short, cellulosic biomass pre¬ 
sents what economists call significant 
“opportunity costs.” Farmers aren’t 
going to grow switchgrass if they 
have to forgo income opportunities 
from growing crops like corn, where 
they know there is a major commer¬ 
cial infrastructure—physical and 
financial—supporting the demand 
for its use. Likewise, lawsuits and 
environmental policy aside, no one is 
going to glean their way through 
forests, curbside tree and shrub trim¬ 
mings, and used furniture stores to 
generate enough wood to replace sig¬ 
nificant amounts of the U.S. motor 
fuel supply. To believe otherwise 
shows a profound misunderstanding 
of commodity economics. 

The view that biomass straw can be 
spun into gold without fundamental 
shifts in economic incentives, or can 
be mandated without dire conse¬ 
quences, is the modern-day version of 
Rumpelstiltskin. ♦ 
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Shiites Against 
Hezbollah 

The other struggle in Lebanon. 
by David Schenker 


H ezbollah rockets stopped 
raining on Israel nearly two 
months ago, but the Shiite 
organization’s onslaught continues. 
Today, instead of directly attacking 
Israel, the Party of God is targeting 
Lebanese intellectuals and politicians 
who have the temerity to question 
Hezbollah’s hegemony over local Shi¬ 
ite politics. 

There’s no debating that Hezbol¬ 
lah is a popular organization in 
Lebanon and particularly among Shi¬ 
ites. Not only does the organization 
provide health, welfare, and education 
services to its constituents, its mili¬ 
tary prowess is a source of honor and 
pride for the community. 

But not all Shiites support Hezbol¬ 
lah. Some have been voicing their 
opposition to the “resistance” agenda, 
and not surprisingly, Hezbollah is 
attempting to strong-arm these dissi¬ 
dents into line. The intimidation has 
not yet degenerated into violence, 
but, given Hezbollah’s track record 
(the terrorist organization is, with 
Syria, a leading suspect in several 
political assassinations in Lebanon 
since 2005), it is certainly wont to. 

Hezbollah’s quest for hegemony— 
and its efforts to enforce party-line 
discipline over all the Shiites in 
Lebanon—predates the summer war 
with Israel. Eleven months ago, in 
December 2005, Hezbollah and Amal 
ministers bolted from the govern¬ 
ment cabinet to protest consideration 
of an international tribunal to prose- 
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cute the murder of former Lebanese 
prime minister Rafik Hariri. Closely 
allied with Syria, the lead murder sus¬ 
pect, Hezbollah opposed the notion of 
an impartial tribunal. 

The ministers’ departure brought 
government business to a standstill, 
but set in motion even more Hezbol¬ 
lah mischief. Worried that the gov¬ 
ernment might appoint non-Hezbol- 
lahis to the apportioned Shiite cabinet 
seats, cleric Afif Nabulsi issued a fat- 
wa “forbidding any Shia to enter into 
the cabinet.” This ominous “warn¬ 
ing” set off a tempest among the 
Lebanese intelligentsia. Adonis, aka 
Ali Ahmed Said, Lebanon’s most 
prominent man of letters (who hap¬ 
pens to be a Sunni), described the fat- 
wa as an “act of aggression.” The 
most aggrieved party, however, were 
clearly the Shiites themselves. So 
incensed was one Shiite lawyer, 
Mohammed Mattar, that he brought a 
class action lawsuit against Sheikh 
Nabulsi. 

Mattar’s lawsuit, filed in January 
2006, was joined by five prominent 
Shiites—some of whom had the legit¬ 
imacy of being direct descendants of 
the prophet Muhammad—and three 
Christians. Over fifty intellectuals, 
including Sunnis, joined a follow-up 
case. For the plaintiffs, the action was 
a clear case of church-state separa¬ 
tion: Hezbollah, via Sheikh Nabulsi’s 
threatening fatwa, had deprived Shi¬ 
ite Lebanese of their constitutional 
right to participate in public life. Mat¬ 
tar et al were not looking for damages 
or jail time, but rather, for a well-rea¬ 
soned and widely promulgated court 
ruling preventing further Hezbollah 
encroachment on Shiite political 
expression. 


It is open to question whether the 
judge—a young Sunni hailing from 
the Hezbollah stronghold of Bekaa— 
can be counted on for an impartial 
ruling. Reaction to the case, which 
has been well covered in the media, 
has been fierce. Hezbollah has 
launched a countersuit. Meanwhile, 
pro-Hezbollah weblogs in Lebanon 
have savaged Mattar, alternately 
describing him as a CIA agent, a 
Mossad agent, and an employee of the 
U.S. embassy in Beirut. 

More recently, in the aftermath of 
fighting between Hezbollah and 
Israel, perhaps the highest profile Shi¬ 
ite refusenik in Hezbollah’s sights is 
Mona Fayyad, a professor of philoso¬ 
phy at The Lebanese University. On 
August 8, Fayyad penned an acerbic 
op-ed in Lebanon’s paper of record, 
An-Nahar, assailing Hezbollah’s polit¬ 
ical and intellectual dominance over 
her confession. In her widely translat¬ 
ed article, “To Be a Shiite Now,” 
Fayyad questioned the imposition of 
Hezbollah’s ideology—and the conse¬ 
quences of Hezbollah’s authority— 
over Shiites and Lebanon. 

For Fayyad, to be a Shiite means 
that “you do not question the mean¬ 
ing of resistance.” Instead, you defer 
to the leader of the resistance, General 
Hassan Nasrallah, in “his role as a 
loyal hero to the cause of the Arab 
nation.” As a Shiite, “you can only 
thank Hezbollah for its heroism and 
sacrifice—it is not your role to con¬ 
tribute to ‘weakening’ it. . . . That 
means never to question whether 
pride takes precedence over the lives 
of others.” You are simply obligated, 
she quips, to “incapacitate your mind 
and leave it to [Iranian Supreme 
Leader] Sayyid Khamenei to guide 
you.” Finally, “if you are a Shiite and 
you dare write such writings and 
think such thinking, then you must 
be a foreign agent and a traitor. . . . 
You must be with the Zionist and 
Israeli projects.” 

Following her controversial op-ed, 
Fayyad gave a lengthy and courageous 
interview in September to the 
Kuwaiti political daily As Siyasah, 
where she criticized Hezbollah’s 
alliance and allegiance to Syria and 
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Iran. She was also critical of Hezbol¬ 
lah’s continued possession of weap¬ 
ons, saying “Hezbollah’s arms provide 
it with a type of hegemony . . . inspir¬ 
ing fear for security among all the 
Lebanese.” Fayyad was also one of the 
signatories to the lawsuit against 
Sheikh Nabulsi. 

While they do not represent 
majority sentiment in Lebanon’s Shi¬ 
ite community, Mohammed Mattar 
and Mona Fayyad do represent an 
important and apparently growing 
segment of the population—Shiites 
who have no use for Hezbollah, 
Amal, or Iranian or Syrian suzerainty 
over Lebanon. 

Lokman Slim, a Shiite who runs a 
Beirut-based, European-funded NGO 
focused on diversifying political rep¬ 
resentation of the Shiite community, 
is another outspoken critic of Hezbol¬ 
lah. Slim, who speaks critically about 
the “monopoly on representation,” 
claims Hezbollah has “undermined” 
the level playing field among Shiites 
by preventing moderates from emerg¬ 
ing. Slim’s point, of course, is that 
such moderates could play a role in 
Lebanese politics if the intimidation 
stopped. 

This raises an interesting point: 
Hezbollah was indeed elected to the 
Lebanese parliament, but the organi¬ 
zation is not constrained by the pre¬ 
cepts of democratic government. 
Rather, it demonstrates nothing but 
contempt for democracy, operating 
instead within a theocratic-autocratic 
context. Nasrallah himself feels no 
compunction to abide by even the 
bylaws of his own party. He is now 
serving his fifth three-year term, 
exceeding Hezbollah’s two-term limit 
on secretary generals. And if Hezbol¬ 
lah’s leader won’t even respect his 
own party’s rules, how is the party 
going to be persuaded to observe all 
the niceties of multiparty democratic 
government? 

Achieving pluralism within Leb¬ 
anese Shiite politics is a long way off. 
In addition to being the leader of the 
“resistance,” Hezbollah represents 
the culmination of years of Shiite 
effort to have a significant role in 
Lebanon’s political system. Convinc¬ 


ing the long-suffering Shiites in 
Lebanon that they can remain influ¬ 
ential without Hezbollah is going to 
be a tough sell. 

Lebanon’s Shiite community is not 
monolithic: There are alternative 
voices, articulating moderate agendas. 
And if Hezbollah is ever going to be 
stripped of its dominant power over 


A fter Germany’s election 
debacle in September 2005, 
when none of the major parties 
had enough support to govern alone 
or with a junior partner, the Christian 
Democrats and Social Democrats 
agreed to work together for only the 
second time in postwar history. That 
such a Grand Coalition occurs rarely 
is obvious: Imagine the United States 
governed by a Republican and Demo¬ 
cratic administration, with a President 
Bush and a Vice President Kerry— 
and imagine that government reform¬ 
ing the nation’s health and welfare 
systems. One conservative member of 
the Bundestag captured the awkward¬ 
ness of the arrangement when I asked 
him how it felt to be back in power 
after years in opposition. With an 
uneasy smile, he replied, “It’s like 
being married to my aunt.” 

Yet despite its seemingly untenable 
nature, the coalition is now nearing its 
one-year anniversary and taking credit 
for an increase in the economic growth 
rate, consumer spending, and tax rev¬ 
enues. According to the Financial 
Times , the country’s social security sys¬ 
tem collected more contributions than 
it paid out for the first time in more 
than ten years. Members of the Merkel 
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the Shiites in Lebanon, these voices 
will have to be promoted and encour¬ 
aged. But in the current environment 
of intimidation, the hope that moder¬ 
ates like Mona Fayyad, Mohammed 
Mattar, and Lokman Slim will 
emerge to seriously challenge Hezbol¬ 
lah dictates sadly remains a distant 
dream. ♦ 


government are now predicting the 
coalition will last a full four years 
before the next general election. But 
while the chancellor herself continues 
to enjoy a popularity rating above 50 
percent, Angela Merkel’s party, the 
Christian Democratic Union, is 
polling at a mere 32 percent—near an 
all-time low and tied with the Social 
Democrats. 

The reason for this, according to 
critics of the government, is that all is 
in fact not well. In an op-ed last June 
in the Wall Street Journal Europe, 
Guido Westerwelle, chairman of the 
fiscally conservative Free Democratic 
party, said the coalition “is proving to 
be only one thing for Germany’s citi¬ 
zens: extremely costly.” Westerwelle 
criticized the tax hikes, especially an 
increase in the value-added tax from 
16 percent to 19 percent next year, and 
a new “wealth tax” that reflects “the 
government’s unwillingness to make 
fiscal discipline the principle of their 
policies.” Westerwelle pointed to the 
70 million euros Germany sends to 
China each year in development aid 
and massive subsidies for the coal 
industry as evidence of wasteful spend¬ 
ing. “This coalition has betrayed its 
voters,” he declared. 

Members of the coalition posit that 
there is only so much they can realisti¬ 
cally accomplish given the circum- 
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stances. During a visit to Washington 
last month, Roland Koch, the Christ¬ 
ian Democratic governor of Hessen 
and fiscal policy adviser to Merkel, 
said his assumption “is that we can 
solve the budget problem and we can 
solve the taxation problem, but we 
cannot solve the labor market problem 
in the given period of time.” Koch, a 
possible chancellor candidate himself, 
was optimistic about reducing compa¬ 
ny tax rates and cutting unemploy¬ 
ment numbers from 4.4 million to 
below 4 million. 

Describing the government as “a 
coalition of small steps,” Koch ex¬ 
plained that “the compromises be¬ 
tween these traditional antagonists in 
economic policy are so difficult that 
you cannot hope that they will solve 
these things that others were incapable 
of doing before. . . . We told the people 
that some reforms were impossible 
while others will be made.” 

Claus Gramckow, acting director of 
the FDP-affiliated Friedrich Naumann 
Foundation in Washington, strongly 
disagrees: “They were elected because 
the people expected them to do big 
steps. The voters thought last year 
[that] only a Grand Coalition can solve 
these big problems.” As for the im¬ 
proving economy, Gramckow says it is 
due mainly to the World Cup and the 
postponing of the value-added tax 
increase until next year. And with 
major health care reforms delayed 
until 2009 and no labor market re¬ 
forms on the horizon, Gramckow con¬ 
siders the Christian Democrats to have 
succumbed to SPD demands: “We can 
easily say there are two Social Demo¬ 
cratic parties in power right now.” 

The disillusionment among the 
Free Democrats is nothing to shrug at, 
considering the latest polls have them 
at 12 percent—the highest of any 
minor party and well above their usual 
7-8 percent. The FDP’s increase in 
popularity has given the party new 
leverage and potential to be a spoil¬ 
sport. Although historically allied with 
the CDU, the Free Democrats have 
worked with Social Democrats in the 
past. (Helmut Schmidt’s government 
fell in 1982 when the FDP switched 
sides, making Helmut Kohl chancel¬ 


lor.) They’ve been sharing power with 
them in the state of Rhineland-Palati¬ 
nate for the last 15 years, partly under 
Governor Kurt Beck. As chairman of 
the SPD and heir to Gerhard Schroder, 
Beck could challenge Merkel (possibly 
in 2008 if the CDU suffers heavy losses 
in state elections that year) with the aid 
of the Free Democrats. 

But would the FDP really consider 
switching partners, leaving Merkel out 
in the cold? “If new elections happen,” 
says Gramckow, “all options are open.” 
Roland Koch, however, warns that the 
Free Democrats “will lose a lot of vot¬ 
ers they have in the polls now, when 
they cannot assure every voter that at 
the end they will cooperate with the 
Christian Democrats.” (A sizable con¬ 
tingent of FDP supporters are conserv¬ 
ative crossovers from the CDU and not 
liberal converts from the SPD.) 

Not that everything is falling apart 
in Germany. Free Democrats and 
others give the government high 
marks on foreign policy, applauding 
Merkel for mending transadantic rela¬ 
tions, distancing the country from 
Russia, and setting a bold agenda for 
the European Union when Germany 
takes over the E.U. presidency in 
January. 

Meanwhile, on immigration, gover¬ 
nors like Koch in Hessen and Jurgen 
Riittgers in North Rhine-Westphalia 
have taken harder lines in light of the 
riots in France and concerns over ter¬ 
rorism (police and counterintelligence 
units thwarted a terrorist plot to bomb 
trains inside Germany in July). Earlier 
this year, Riittgers was in Washington 
and, when asked about immigration 
policy, responded firmly that integra¬ 
tion was the goal. 

“Those who come to our country 
have to become a part of our society,” 
said Riittgers. “I am not willing—for 
cultural or religious reasons—to accept 
another image of what another human 
being is supposed to be. I am not will¬ 
ing to accept that women do not have 
the same rights as men. . . . We cannot 
have a situation where young people of 
Turkish origin, because they don’t 
speak German well enough, do not 
complete school, and then don’t find 
any work.” 


“[Immigrants] are no longer 
allowed to be in the regular school 
classes as long as they are not able to 
speak the language,” Koch told me. “It 
was a failure to be tolerant of that in 
the last two decades, so we have too 
many young jobless people today. 
They have no capability to speak and 
write in our own language. It is the rea¬ 
son they cannot be integrated into the 
labor market.” As for a solution, both 
Riittgers and Koch mentioned remedi¬ 
al language courses their state govern¬ 
ments provide, especially for the 
young. 

Interior minister Wolfgang Schau- 
ble also recently addressed the need 
for integration with respect to Ger¬ 
many’s three million Muslims. “If 
they are part of Germany, they have to 
accept fundamental rules of life and 
society in Germany. For instance . . . 
not to try to arrange marriages 
between sons and daughters or to 
send girls back to Turkey to get a man 
they have never seen before, to get 
married and come back, and so on. 
And to understand that they have to 
fight terrorism as well because it is in 
their own interest.” 

When asked about Pope Benedict’s 
recent remarks on Islam and reason 
that sparked riots in the Middle East, 
Schauble was particularly eloquent: 
“[The pope] gave a very interesting 
position that science and faith are not 
opposite. And in his speech he quoted 
a debate between a former emperor 
. . . and a Muslim. It was a very inter¬ 
esting debate. And to use such a quote 
you may say it’s not helpful. You may 
say it’s okay. You may say it’s an inter¬ 
esting speech. But I will never accept 
that it’s not allowed for the pope or for 
anyone else to make such a speech. If 
we start to resign, we will not succeed 
in convincing other people that the 
freedom of speech, freedom of 
thought, and tolerance are better than 
fundamentalism.” 

In this otherwise awkward and frag¬ 
ile coalition, the interior minister 
remains one of the few figures of 
strength. Germans give him an 
approval rating of 66 percent, higher 
than any other politician—including 
Angela Merkel. ♦ 
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The ‘Good Judge’ 

Antonin Scalia’s two decades on the Supreme Court 


By Terry Eastland 

“My only agenda is to be a good judge. ” 

—Antonin Scalia, in his 1986 
Senate Judiciary Committee confirmation hearing 

D uring this time of conservative angst, of 
worry about what conservatism stands for 
and means, why not consider the contribu¬ 
tion to the country of someone who is not 
a politician but a judge—actually a justice 
of the Supreme Court—appointed by President Reagan 
back when things were good (or at least so memory tells 
us)? Antonin Scalia is this man. This past summer he con¬ 
cluded his 20th term on the Court, a milestone reached by 
only 36 of our 109 justices. Among current justices, only 
John Paul Stevens, appointed in 1975, has served longer. 
Scalia, 70 and in good health, may well join the handful of 
justices (including Stevens, 86) whose High Court tenures 
lasted at least three decades. 

Born the only child of Eugene and Catherine Scalia in 
Trenton, N.J., and raised in New York City, Scalia went to 
St. Francis Xavier, a military prep school, and then to 
Georgetown University, where he finished first in his class. 
At Harvard Law, he was note editor of the school’s law 
review. Graduating magna cum laude in 1960, he worked 
in a top-tier law firm, taught at the University of Virginia 
law school, and served in the Ford Justice Department as 
assistant attorney general in charge of the Office of Legal 
Counsel, where some of the department’s finest lawyers 
work. After that he spent five years on the faculty of the 
University of Chicago law school while also editing Regula¬ 
tion magazine. 

During the Reagan presidency, Scalia was an obvious 
choice for a seat on an appeals court, and in 1982 Reagan 
named him to the U.S. Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia Circuit. Seemingly, there was only one more 
place Scalia could go, and that was several blocks up the 
street to the Supreme Court, where Reagan sent him in 
1986. He was confirmed by the Senate 98-0, fittingly, on 
Constitution Day, September 17. 
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Scalia is deservedly held in high regard for his intellect 
and wit and writing ability. He compares favorably with 
two of the Court’s greatest stylists, Oliver Wendell Holmes 
and Robert Jackson. Of his 635 opinions so far, a large 
number—beginning with his solitary dissent in the 1988 
case sustaining the independent counsel statute, Morrison v. 
Olson , a dissent already vindicated by the passage of time— 
will be taught in law schools many decades hence. Scalia’s 
opinions are essential in evaluating his work, to be sure, 
but to see his unique contribution as a justice, it is neces¬ 
sary to place his arrival at the Court in historical context. 
Someday it may be said of Scalia that he was the justice 
who pioneered the effort to put the text back into statutory 
law, and the Constitution back into constitutional law. 

J udges make their appearance in Article III of the Con¬ 
stitution, which vests “the judicial power” in “one 
Supreme Court” (and in such inferior courts as Con¬ 
gress may ordain and establish). This power extends to “all 
cases, in law and equity, arising under” the Constitution, 
federal statutes, and treaties. It is a power that entails inter¬ 
pretation and application of those laws. And it is a power 
that the Framers understood as limited. Judges, they 
believed, shouldn’t make law, since that authority belongs 
to the people and is to be exercised through their elected 
representatives. 

More than a century ago, in the hands of the Supreme 
Court, the judicial power began to undergo a transforma¬ 
tion that was well advanced by the time Scalia was in ele¬ 
mentary school. In the 1986 book tracing the evolution of 
the judicial power, published just as Scalia joined the 
Supreme Court, political scientist Christopher Wolfe 
described the emergence of “judge-made law,” which, 
against the hopes of the Framers, had become “another 
variant of legislative power.” 

The growth of judicial power is in an important sense a 
story of liberties taken with texts—specifically of the 
refusal by justices to follow the text of laws as understood 
at the time of their enactment and of the willingness by 
courts to “interpret” the law in light of various extratextual 
considerations. The kind of text in a given case—statutory 
or constitutional—did not matter. The result was the 
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same: The people’s text, whether made by majorities or, in 
the case of the Constitution, supermajorities, would be dis¬ 
placed by the judges’ text. The justices became lawmakers. 

The change in judicial power drew a political response 
in 1964 when Barry Goldwater, the Republican presiden¬ 
tial candidate, called the Court the “least faithful” of the 
three branches to “the principle of legitimacy in the exer¬ 
cise of power.” That marked the first time in the 20th cen¬ 
tury, writes Lucas Powe in The Warren Court and American 
Politics , that a major party presidential candidate made the 
Court a campaign issue. Scalia, as it happens, voted for 
Goldwater, who objected in particular to the Warren 
Court’s criminal procedure decisions. 

In 1968, Richard Nixon also campaigned against those 
same decisions, which now included the 1966 case of 
Miranda v. Arizona, arguably the Warren Court’s most con¬ 
troversial, in which it set forth policy governing police 
interrogations of criminal suspects, one that all 50 states 
had to follow. Miranda was a constitutional case, but the 
opinion said little about the relevant Fifth Amendment 
text. It had, as Lucas Powe points out, an obvious “legisla¬ 
tive quality” to it. Having vowed to choose judges who 
were “strict constitutionalists” and promising in particular 
not to pick as a justice a “super-legislator with a free hand 
to impose social and political viewpoints upon the Ameri¬ 
can people,” Nixon appointed four justices during his first 
term. But soon it was apparent that only one, William 
Rehnquist, was much of a threat to the expansive under¬ 
standing of judicial power and to the decisions like Miran¬ 
da that it had generated. Indeed, it was the Supreme Court 
shaped by Nixon and a Democratic Senate that declared a 
constitutional right to abortion in the 1973 case of Roe v. 
Wade —a decision that invalidated virtually every state law 
on abortion. 

In 1980, Ronald Reagan also promised to appoint con¬ 
stitutionalists, men and women who would interpret the 
law and not rewrite it. The Reagan years saw intense con¬ 
troversy about the proper exercise of the judicial power— 
even before the failed nomination in 1987 of Robert Bork 
to the Supreme Court. But of the three new members Rea¬ 
gan named to the Court—Sandra Day O’Connor in 1981, 
Scalia five years after that, and Anthony Kennedy in 
1988—only Scalia has undertaken to challenge the trans¬ 
formation of judicial power. 

Indeed, Scalia’s tenure on the Court may be understood 
as an exercise in standing athwart history yelling stop— 
athwart the decades-long succession of cases by which the 
judicial power was transformed and the justices became 
lawgivers. During his confirmation hearing in 1986, Scalia 
told the Senate Judiciary Committee, “My only agenda is 
to be a good judge.” It is clear in retrospect—if it was not at 
the time—that “a good judge,” to his mind, was not the 


sort that had often preceded him to the High Court. 

S calia’s view of what a good judge is starts with the 
fact that ours is a constitutional democracy. We are a 
people (Scalia would say) who have chosen to govern 
ourselves through a written Constitution to which we have 
not assigned every authority, as we have left some to the 
states. (Federalism is what we call this dual sovereignty.) 
We have taken the legislative, executive, and judicial pow¬ 
ers, and vested them in, respectively, Congress, the presi¬ 
dent, and the judiciary. And while Congress and the presi¬ 
dent share in the exercise of some powers—for example, 
the president and the Senate share the power to appoint 
(but not to nominate) judges—the judiciary does not. It 
exercises only the judicial power. And, in cases of law, for 
Scalia as for the Framers, the judicial power is the power to 
interpret the law, not to make it. It is telling that the title 
Scalia chose for the 1997 book collecting the Tanner Lec¬ 
tures he gave at Princeton in 1995, in which he set forth his 
view of judging, isH Matter of Interpretation. 

With regard to statutory interpretation, Scalia says that 
a judge should gather the meaning of a statute from the 
text of the law, that is, its actual words. A non-lawyer might 
think this is to state the obvious. But in the 1940s, the U.S. 
Reports began to thicken with cases in which the justices 
“interpreted” a statute by moving beyond its text to its 
supposed “intent” or “purpose” or “spirit,” which they 
often found in the statute’s legislative history—statements 
made in floor debates, committee reports, and committee 
testimony. In Antonin Scalia’s Jurisprudence, published ear¬ 
lier this year, political scientist Ralph Rossum identifies 10 
major cases decided during the decade before Scalia was 
appointed in which the Court “displaced the plain mean¬ 
ing of the statute in question with what it took to be the 
intention of the legislature that it had gleaned from the 
statute’s legislative history.” 

One such case was United Steelworkers v. Weber, decided 
in 1979. At issue was whether a racial quota in employment 
violated Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. Title VII 
is an unambiguously colorblind statute, demanding 
nondiscrimination on account of race. Yet the Court (with 
Justice William Brennan writing) derided “literal interpre¬ 
tation” of the statute and said that the prohibition of 
nondiscrimination must be read “against the background 
of the legislative history of Title VII and the historical con¬ 
text from which the Act arose.” Having assumed the leg¬ 
islative reins, the Court proceeded to rewrite Title VII to 
permit discrimination. 

This kind of freewheeling statutory interpretation can 
be found in the late 19th century. In his Tanner Lectures, 
Scalia held up The Church of the Holy Trinity v. United States, 
decided in 1892, as “the prototypical case involving the 
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triumph of supposed legislative intent over the text of the 
law.” The case is remarkable not least because the Court 
got the meaning of the text right before it found multiple 
ways around it. 

The facts were simple: A New York City church con¬ 
tracted with an Englishman to cross the ocean and be its 
rector and pastor. The government said the contract vio¬ 
lated a federal statute making it illegal for any person to “in 
any way assist or encourage the importation or migration, 
of any alien,. . . into the United States, . . . under contract 
or agreement . . . made previous to the importation or 
migration of such alien ... to perform labor or service of 
any kind in the United States.” The government won but 
the church appealed, and the Supreme Court engaged in a 
Scalia-like analysis of that text and the larger statute of 
which it was a part to conclude that the contract indeed 
violated “the letter of the law.” Whereupon the Court 
declared its inability to believe that “Congress intended to 
denounce with penalties a transaction like that in the pre¬ 
sent case.” And so the Court interpreted the law according 
to “the intent of the legislature,” which it gleaned from a 
variety of sources including “the reports of the committees 
of each house.” In a huge extratextual leap, the Court also 
said the law couldn’t have been intended to bar the 
church’s transaction with said alien rector. After all, “no 
purpose of action against religion can be imputed to any 
legislation, state or national, because this [the United 
States] is a religious people.” 

Church of the Holy Trinity has long stood for the princi¬ 
ple that, as the Court put it, “a thing may be within the 
letter of the statute and yet not within the statute, because 
not within its spirit, nor within the intention of its mak¬ 
ers.” One reason the case stands out for Scalia is that, as 
he observed in the Tanner Lectures, it “is cited to us 
whenever counsel wants to ignore the narrow, deadening 
text of the statute, and pay attention to the life-giving leg¬ 
islative intent. It is nothing but an invitation to judicial 
lawmaking.” 

For Scalia, the right kind of judging is much different. 
It construes the text of the statute, he says, neither “strict¬ 
ly” nor “liberally” but “reasonably.” The judge—the good 
judge—should ask what the statute meant to the legislators 
who enacted it and the people whom it obligates and 
also—as the Court did in Holy Trinity before it went off the 
rails—understand the statute in terms of the law or code of 
which it is a part. Dictionaries, including ones from the era 
in which the law was enacted, may prove helpful. 

And why not repair to “intent” in determining the 
meaning of a statute? Legislators, says Scalia, have many 
different reasons (or none at all) for voting for a bill, defeat¬ 
ing the possibility of any singular or collective intent. And 
the sources judges typically turn to in search of legislative 


intent—in the legislative history—can’t be taken at face 
value, given that such history has been known to be manu¬ 
factured to serve strategic purposes, including that of try¬ 
ing to persuade a judge open to it. But even assuming that 
legislative intent can be found, Scalia objects to it for a fun¬ 
damental reason: It’s not been passed by both houses and 
presented to the president for his signature, as Article I of 
the Constitution requires a law to be. In short, it is not a 
law—a point humorously made in a concurring opinion by 
Scalia: “We are a Government of laws, not of committee 
reports.” 

F or Scalia, the starting point for constitutional inter¬ 
pretation is recognition that the Constitution, as he 
put it in the Tanner Lectures, is “an unusual text.” It 
is the supreme law through which we govern ourselves and 
thus does not contain “nit-picking detail” (which detail is 
found in the mind-numbing U.S. Code). Its words and 
phrases should be given, says Scalia, “an expansive rather 
than narrow interpretation—though not an interpretation 
the text will not bear.” Not “strict construction” but “rea¬ 
sonable construction” is the goal. 

Here, too, Scalia is a textualist, since he starts with a 
legal text, the Constitution. And he is an “originalist,” 
since he seeks the “original meaning” of the text. He does 
so not by pursuing the subjective intentions of individual 
framers, but by asking how the text was understood by the 
society that adopted it. Nor is Scalia unaware of the diffi¬ 
culties posed by originalism, for as he said in his Taft Lec¬ 
ture at the University of Cincinnati in 1988, “historical 
research is always difficult and sometimes inconclusive.” 

Scalia emphasizes that the Constitution not only con¬ 
tains explicit declarations of individual rights but also sets 
forth structural principles, chief among them federalism 
and the separation of powers. We govern ourselves through 
the Structural Constitution, as it has been called, but it also 
protects our liberties. For Scalia, a judge—a good judge— 
enforces the entire Constitution, including its structural 
principles. 

Scalia qualifies his textualist approach when the origi¬ 
nal meaning of a provision is inconclusive. A good judge, 
in his view, will not take the lack of clarity as an invitation 
to make law but instead consider legal tradition—common 
law decisions and laws enacted by the states, in particular. 
If an asserted right has support in those traditional legal 
materials, then a judge should acknowledge it. If, on the 
other hand, the challenged government practice has sup¬ 
port, a judge should sustain it. Scalia felt compelled to do 
that in a 1990 case in which he was in the minority. As he 
explained, “When a practice not expressly prohibited by 
the text of the Bill of Rights bears the endorsement of a 
long tradition of open, widespread, and unchallenged use 
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that dates back to the beginning of the Republic, we have 
no proper basis for striking it down.” 

For obvious reasons, Scalia’s constitutional jurispru¬ 
dence is often described as one of “text and tradition.” 
Indeed, he has often put it that way himself. But it bears 
emphasis that, for Scalia, nothing other than text and tra¬ 
dition is relevant to the task of interpreting the Constitu¬ 
tion. Scalia explicitly rejects resort to natural law, however 
defined, and international law. The Court’s citation of for¬ 
eign law in a 2002 case drew a witty response from Scalia. 
Having in mind Chief Justice John Marshall’s famous 
statement “We must never forget that it is a constitution 
we are expounding” ( McCulloch v. Maryland , 1819), Scalia 
wrote: “We must never forget that it is a Constitution for 
the United States of America that we are expounding.” 

Scalia’s approach to constitutional interpretation 
stands in contrast to that which came to dominance more 
than a half century ago. Indeed the transformation of judi¬ 
cial power such that it became, to recall Wolfe’s descrip¬ 
tion, “another variant of legislative power” most visibly 
and notoriously occurred in constitutional cases. 

An important piece of that story concerns the Court’s 
view of the clause found in the Fourteenth Amendment 
guaranteeing that no state shall deprive a person of life, lib¬ 
erty, or property “without due process of law.” The due 
process clause—also in the Fifth Amendment, where it 
limits the federal government—originally meant that gov¬ 
ernment must satisfy certain procedures when moving to 
deprive an individual of life, liberty, or property. 

But in the early 20th century, the Court read the clause 
to impose not merely procedural but also substantive limi¬ 
tations on government power. In a 1905 case, Lochner v. 
New York, for instance, the Court, citing the “liberty of 
contract,” struck down a New York state law limiting the 
hours that bakery employees could work. The Court even¬ 
tually abandoned “economic substantive due process.” But 
it didn’t give up the idea that “substance” of some kind— 
not found in the text or history of the Constitution—may 
be poured into the due process clause. And in the 1960s 
and early 1970s, personal choice and privacy became the 
new substance so protected. Indeed, Justice Harry Black- 
mun’s opinion for the Court in Roe v. Wade located the 
abortion right in the due process clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. As one might expect, Scalia has issued a 
comprehensive indictment of the doctrine: “The entire 
practice of using the Due Process Clause to add judicially 
favored rights to the limitations upon democracy set forth 
in the Bill of Rights (usually under the rubric of so-called 
‘substantive due process’),” he wrote in a 1999 case, “is in 
my view judicial usurpation.” 

Substantive due process was only one tool among many 
by which judicial power was transformed. And in the era of 


transformation, the Structural Constitution didn’t seem to 
matter much. The Court tended to leave questions of feder¬ 
alism to the political process. As for the separation of pow¬ 
ers, it treated the legislative and executive branches not so 
much in terms of their distinctive character, but as authori¬ 
ties that might be commingled to accomplish desirable 
governmental results. 

Scalia has a simple way of capturing what happened to 
constitutional interpretation. It came to serve the “Living 
Constitution,” which Scalia defines as “a body of law that 
(unlike normal statutes) grows and changes from age to 
age, in order to meet the needs of a changing society.” Jus¬ 
tices who embraced the Living Constitution were often 
candid about its evolution and their role in bringing it 
about. In Trop v. Dulles (1958), the Court said that “the 
words of the [Eighth] Amendment are not precise . . . 
their scope is not static. The Amendment must draw its 
meaning from the evolving standards of decency that mark 
the progress of a maturing society.” Eight years later in 
Harper v. Virginia Board of Elections, the Court observed 
that “we have never been confined to historic notions of 
equality” and that “notions of what constitutes equal treat¬ 
ment for purposes of the Equal Protection Clause do 
change.” In opposition to the Living Constitution, Scalia 
once declared: “I defend a dead Constitution.” Scalia is 
quick to point out that the “dead Constitution” contains an 
amendment process by which Americans, and not judges, 
can alter the Constitution in order to meet “the needs of a 
changing society.” 

In statutory as well as constitutional interpretation, 
Scalia believes that judges, as much as possible, should 
articulate and enforce general and clear rules. Such rules 
provide notice and certainty to citizens who live under law. 
They also ensure equal protection. They provide guidance 
to the lower courts. And they constrain judicial discretion. 
Scalia summed up his belief in general rules in the title of 
his 1989 Holmes Lecture at the Harvard Law School: 
“The Rule of Law as a Law of Rules.” 

For Scalia, the rule of law tends to come apart when 
judges employ complicated tests that require them to bal¬ 
ance various facts. He is a formalist who came to the Court 
when formalism was, to put it mildly, hardly in fashion. 
“Long live formalism,” he said in his Tanner Lectures. “It 
is what makes a government a government of laws and not 
of men.” 

I n his first year on the Court, Scalia made clear his tex- 
tualist approach in statutory cases when he wrote a 
concurrence challenging the majority’s willingness to 
accept a certain doctrine. The doctrine was that if a 
statute’s legislative history reveals a clearly expressed 
intention contrary to the language of the text, the Court 
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then must question, as the majority put it, “the strong pre¬ 
sumption that Congress expresses its intent through the 
language it chooses.” Wrote Scalia, “Judges interpret laws 
rather than reconstruct legislators’ intentions. Where the 
language of those laws is clear, we are not free to replace it 
with an unenacted legislative intent.” 

In his treatment of Scalia’s opinions in statutory 
cases, Ralph Rossum reports only two in which the jus¬ 
tice actually deviated from his own methodology and cit¬ 
ed legislative history. For the rest, Scalia has practiced 
what he preaches. Moreover, he has taken pains not to 
join any opinion or part of an opinion that relies on leg¬ 
islative history. In a recent case, for example, David 
Souter’s opinion for an otherwise unanimous Court rest¬ 
ed on the text but also included five footnotes citing vari¬ 
ous bits of legislative history. In a concurrence, Scalia 
ripped into each of the notes, calling the legislative his¬ 
tory “utterly irrelevant.” 

On this issue, some justices may well find Scalia a real 
pain in the keister. But he has had a major impact. Before 
Scalia’s appointment, in almost every statutory case, the 
Court might start with the text but then would move 
quickly to legislative history. Today, while it is true that 
few justices have abandoned legislative history, they con¬ 
sult it less frequently, says Thomas Merrill, professor of 
administrative law at Columbia, and with less conviction. 
“Through the sheer force of his argument and personality, 
the verve with which he reiterates his points,” Merrill told 
me, “Scalia has made other justices much more sensitive 
to the problematic nature of legislative history.” 

Scalia’s insistence on careful parsing of the text has 
been rewarded with discussions among the justices that 
were not common 30 years ago. In AT&T v. Iowa Utilities 
Board (1999), the Court grappled with the meaning of a 
statute that regulates access by long-distance service 
providers to the facilities of local phone companies, 
including their wire-lines. The statute requires the Feder¬ 
al Communications Commission, in adopting regulations, 
to consider whether the refusal to grant access to a request¬ 
ed element of the local network would “impair” the ability 
of the long-distance provider to provide services. The FCC 
said that were a local company to make it even slightly dif¬ 
ficult for the long-distance provider to achieve its goal, 
that would constitute impairment under the statute. 

Writing for the Court, Scalia said impairment had to 
mean a more substantial difficulty, and he engaged David 
Souter regarding the ordinary meaning of impair : “Justice 
Souter points out that one may say his ability to replace a 
light bulb is ‘impaired’ by the absence of a ladder . . . even 
though one ‘could stand instead on a chair, a milk can, or 
eight volumes of Gibbon.’ True enough (and nicely put), 
but the proper analogy here, it seems to us, is not the 


absence of a ladder, but the presence of a ladder tall 
enough to enable one to do the job, but not without 
stretching one’s arm to its full extension. [The absence of a 
ladder one-half inch taller would not] ‘impair’ one’s ability 
to do the job.” 

Another example of such careful parsing may be found 
in a case from the last term, Rapanos v. United States, which 
concerned federal regulation of wetlands under the Clean 
Water Act. Both Scalia for a plurality and Stevens in dis¬ 
sent glossed the words of the statute with great care, Scalia 
noting the difference between “navigable waters” and “the 
waters,” and both of them quoting dictionaries. 

Scalia’s opinions in constitutional cases are, of course, 
the ones that have drawn the most attention, and not sur¬ 
prisingly, for the stakes are higher. Those wanting to read 
his opinions can visit a law library or take a look at two 
recent books collecting those opinions, Kevin Ring’s 
Scalia Dissents and Paul Weizer’s The Opinions of Justice 
Antonin Scalia. Suffice it to say, Scalia’s constitutional 
opinions are full of text and tradition. There are original¬ 
meaning inquiries. There are explications of the Structur¬ 
al Constitution, most of them concerning the three powers 
of the federal government. And there are full-throated 
rebukes of substantive due process and other Living Con¬ 
stitution doctrines; of mushy fact-based balancing that 
leaves no rule of law to apply in the next case; of judicial 
pretension and supremacy. 

Scalia has drawn criticism for his work in this area, 
much more than for his statutory interpretation. He has 
been charged with violating his own interpretive princi¬ 
ples, and there are some instances of that—Scalia takes “a 
decidedly nontextualist approach to the Eleventh Amend¬ 
ment and the principle of state sovereignty,” writes 
Rossum. Another criticism is that Scalia is not originalist 
enough, and that if he were, he might find principles in 
the Constitution different from some of the ones he sees 
now. Yet another is that his jurisprudence is really an 
effort to preserve traditional moral values against legal and 
cultural change, and that he picks the methodology neces¬ 
sary to reach desired ends—that he is, in other words, a 
conservative judicial activist. 

What is striking about such criticism is how rarely it 
denies the importance of the text. Scalia’s critics often 
accept his own strictures about the relevance of original 
meaning and the need for judicial restraint. Few of them 
argue for noninterpretive approaches of the sort popular in 
the academy during the years of the Burger Court, the 
kind that “read” the Constitution in light of various moral 
philosophies and theories of justice. Jeffrey Rosen’s obser¬ 
vation in 1997 that Scalia has “changed the terms in which 
constitutional issues are discussed” remains true today. If 
there are weaknesses in Scalia’s judging, the way is open 
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for doing better interpretive work, not for abandoning 
interpretive methodologies. 

T he fact remains that Scalia’s constitutional 
jurisprudence has, as Rossum puts it, “generally 
failed to win converts” on key issues before the 
Court. Scalia has shaped doctrine concerning the free 
exercise of religion and property rights under the Takings 
Clause. But his positions have not prevailed with regard 
to Roe v. Wade or Miranda, both of which Scalia argued in 
dissenting opinions should be overruled. Nor has his 
approach prevailed in cases involving homosexual rights, 
the establishment of religion, and the death penalty. And 
it bears recalling that what is arguably Scalia’s greatest 
opinion, his treatise on executive power and the separa¬ 
tion of powers in Morrison v. Olson, was a univocal dissent, 
with all the other justices participating in the case arrayed 
against him. 

Rossum makes the compelling point that it has not 
been possible for Scalia to build “a strong, lasting, and 
principled coalition” with justices like Sandra Day 
O’Connor and Anthony Kennedy, Reagan appointees 
both but not, as their decisions prove, constitutionalists. 
After all, these are justices who in Planned Parenthood v. 
Casey wrote an opinion (with David Souter, a Bush 
appointee) refusing to overrule Roe and affirming its 
“essential holding,” saying, with gassy vagueness, that the 
due process clause prohibits states from interfering with 
the “right to define one’s own concept of existence, of 
meaning, of the universe, and of the mystery of human 
life.” 

During the years Scalia has served on the Court, the 
expansionist tendencies of modern judicial power may 
have become less intellectually respectable, but they have 
not been reined in. Indeed, judicial power has taken on 
guises seldom before seen. Writing in the April issue of the 
Stanford Law Review, Judge J. Harvie Wilkinson III, whom 
Reagan appointed in 1984 to the Fourth Circuit, argues 
persuasively that in its last five years the Rehnquist Court 
raised to “an art form” in constitutional cases a “split-the- 
difference” jurisprudence. The Court did so in three ways. 
First, it split the result in a case or set of cases—as when 
the Court upheld one Ten Commandments display on gov¬ 
ernment property and invalidated the other; and when the 
Court sustained the race-based admission program at the 
University of Michigan Law School and struck down the 
one for undergraduate admissions. 

Second, the Court split the difference in reasoning by 
borrowing ideas from competing polar positions and then 
melding them into a middle-of-the-road method for 
resolving disputes—as when, in Hamdi v. Rumsfeld, the 
case involving government detention of a U.S. citizen as 


an “enemy combatant” and the nature of the process, if 
any, that is constitutionally required when the detainee 
challenges such a designation, the Court recognized com¬ 
pelling interests on both sides and then used a balancing 
test. It concluded that Hamdi’s detention was authorized 
by the congressional approval of military force and was 
constitutional so long as the defendant received notice of 
the factual basis for his classification and a fair opportuni¬ 
ty to rebut the government’s case against him before a 
neutral decisionmaker. 

And third, the Court split the difference by coming up 
with centrist solutions in whole areas of constitutional 
law. Wilkinson’s two examples here involve capital pun¬ 
ishment, which the Court refused to strike down altogeth¬ 
er but also declined to leave entirely to the states, and 
homosexual rights, which the Court sustained in striking 
criminal prohibitions on homosexual conduct but also 
declined to protect in the context of same-sex unions. 

Wilkinson’s sober analysis is this: “The legal tests on 
which the Court relied in splitting the difference stand in 
stark contrast to more traditional standards of constitu¬ 
tional adjudication, such as textualism, originalism, and 
structural federalism. . . . [The] doctrinal tools are less 
process oriented and more fact dependent, thus allowing 
the Court to more easily analyze cases with an eye toward 
a middle ground. They are less rigid. . . . [They] relax 
constraints on judicial discretion and, for that reason, 
potentially augment the power of the judiciary at the 
expense of the other branches of government.” The tools 
Wilkinson describes are precisely the kind Scalia rejects, 
the discretion they invite he opposes, and the judicial 
supremacy they bring about he strenuously objects to. 

Maybe Scalia was right when he said in his Tanner 
Lectures that “the American people have been converted 
to belief in the Living Constitution.” Still, with the 
change in the Court’s composition over the past year, 
Scalia has more colleagues receptive to his interpretive 
approach than he did when he went to the Court two 
decades ago. With another “good judge” or two, the Court 
could start to turn his way. 

But Scalia isn’t thinking only about the next decade or 
so. By his own admission he also writes for the long term, 
hoping to influence the next generation of lawyers. And 
certainly he has achieved that aim: Far more law review 
articles have been written about Scalia and his decisions 
than about any of his colleagues. The Scalia effect, if it 
finally takes hold, will be seen in a Court that understands 
what Scalia himself observed soon after he joined the 
Court—that “the main danger in judicial interpretation of 
the Constitution—or, for that matter, in judicial interpre¬ 
tation of any law—is that judges will mistake their own 
predilections for the law.” ♦ 
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No Third Way 
in Iraq 

‘Redeployment' will not ‘ incentivize’ the Iraqi military. 
It will lead to its collapse. 


By Frederick W Kagan 

he United States has two options in Iraq: 
stay and try to win, or cut, run, and lose. 
Attempts to chart a middle course—partial 
withdrawal or redeployment, accelerated 
hand-over to the Iraqis, political deals with 
Syria or Iran—ignore the realities of the military situation. 
The real choice we face is this: Is it better to accept defeat 
than to endure the pain of trying to succeed? 

The U.S. military, under the stewardship of CENT- 
COM Commander General John Abizaid, has worked hard 
from the outset to avoid creating an Iraqi military that is 
dependent upon the continued presence of U.S. forces. The 
fear of such dependency is one of the pillars that has sup¬ 
ported U.S. strategy from the outset. In order to avoid it, 
the U.S. military has never fully committed to conducting 
coherent and comprehensive counterinsurgency opera¬ 
tions on its own, preferring to wait until the Iraqis are able 
to undertake them. We are still waiting, and the insurgency 
is strengthening its organization and inciting chaos 
through mass murder and sectarian violence. 

The Iraqi military, unfortunately, is still a work in 
progress. Although there are growing numbers of trained 
Iraqi soldiers formed into increasingly competent tactical 
units, those units remain highly dependent on American 
logistical support for food, shelter, ammunition, and trans¬ 
portation. This situation is not entirely the fault of the 
American military. It stems also from the failure of the 
Iraqi government to establish ministries capable of per¬ 
forming their assigned tasks—a failure abetted by woefully 
inadequate assistance from the nonmilitary agencies of the 
U.S. government. Abizaid and the U.S. military are right to 
feel let down in this regard by the rest of the government, 
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but only partly. Their failure to establish reasonable securi¬ 
ty and safe working conditions in Iraq, particularly outside 
the Green Zone, where much of this effort would have to 
take place, is the principal cause for the lack of economic 
and political development. 

Wherever the blame for this failure lies, there is no 
denying that it has occurred. The Iraqi military cannot 
function without a significant American logistical pres¬ 
ence. It cannot continue to improve in quality without a 
significant American training presence, which includes a 
partnership between Iraqi combat units and coalition com¬ 
bat units conducting counterinsurgency operations. These 
facts make nonsense of any idea of significantly reducing 
the American presence as a way to “incentivize” the Iraqi 
military. Redeployment on any significant scale will not 
incentivize the Iraqi military. It will lead to its collapse. 

Consider the current deployment. There are now about 
150,000 U.S. service members in Iraq, including perhaps 
65,000 in 16 brigade or regimental combat teams (the 
troops who regularly conduct raids, patrols, cordons-and- 
searches, and so on). There are also about 5,000 soldiers 
permanently engaged in training Iraqi units. Most of the 
remaining soldiers are primarily engaged in supporting 
these efforts and the survival of the Iraqi army. They main¬ 
tain supply depots and supply lines. They transport essen¬ 
tial goods around the country and distribute them at FOBs 
(forward operating bases). They keep both the U.S. and the 
Iraqi armies alive and moving. They are assisted by numer¬ 
ous civilian contractors and even local Iraqis, but the mili¬ 
tary personnel provide the glue that holds the entire effort 
together. 

“Redeployment” of U.S. forces would therefore have to 
be quite modest. Perhaps 35,000-40,000 support troops 
would have to remain if the 130,000 soldiers in the Iraqi 
army are to keep functioning. Most advocates of “rede¬ 
ployment” propose increasing the training effort—surely 
a precondition of success in such a scenario—by 5,000 or 
even 10,000 soldiers. That would mean a minimum pres- 
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ence of at least 50,000 troops. Security for the Green Zone, 
which would still contain a vast embassy and essential 
command headquarters, would require at least another 
couple of brigades, say 5,000-10,000 troops. Lines of com¬ 
munication from Kuwait to the FOBs would require a few 
more. We’d also need to retain at least a brigade and prob¬ 
ably two in ready reserve, since the new military posture 
would be entirely defensive and reactive. It’s hard to imag¬ 
ine how fewer than 70,000-80,000 soldiers could suffice to 
maintain the barest functionality of the Iraqi army, even 
without conducting any counterinsurgency operations of 
their own. 

A reduction of 60,000-70,000 soldiers in our presence 
in Iraq would certainly be significant, at least from the 
standpoint of the U.S. military and domestic public opin¬ 
ion. But what are the likely consequences in Iraq? The 
notion, commonly expounded by Rep. John Murtha and 
other advocates of redeployment, that American troops are 
the main irritant causing the violence in Iraq is demonstra¬ 
bly untrue, as it does not explain the fact that the recent 
crisis results from Iraqis killing each other wherever U.S. 
forces are absent. The idea that keeping 70,000 soldiers in 
Iraq rather than 150,000 would reduce the sense of an 
American “occupation” is also nonsensical. The Osama 
bin Ladens of this world will call our presence in Iraq an 
occupation as long as there is a single American soldier 
there. Nor would the average Iraqi be likely to notice our 
“lighter footprint”—U.S. raids and patrols are by now so 
restricted that most Iraqis never see an American soldier 
anyway. 

Finally, the idea of “incentivizing” the Iraqis by such a 
partial withdrawal is a will-o’-the-wisp. The Iraqi army 
relies on our troops for more than logistical support and 
training. American soldiers are also the ultimate backstop 
for Iraqi military operations. There is no force in the coun¬ 
try capable of withstanding an American battalion in open 
or even unconventional combat for very long. That doesn’t 
mean we can easily win the war, of course. But it does mean 
that Iraqi army troops can take the field, and when they do, 
with reasonable confidence that if the enemy escalates the 
fight, the coalition will have the last word. Removing that 
confidence won’t encourage Iraqi troops to fight harder. It 
will encourage them not to fight at all. An Iraqi policeman 
quoted in the New York Times last week was eloquent on 
this point: 

A National Police officer posted at a checkpoint near the 
Habibiya Bridge entrance to Sadr City said the departure of 
the Americans, who had left 15 minutes earlier, would make 
his job more difficult. “They helped us to stop everyone,” 
said the officer, who gave only his first name, Salam. “If we 
are alone, we can’t say a word against certain people.” 

Add to these problems the sense of abandonment the 


Iraqi military will feel, the loss of the role-modeling our 
professional military units provide, the loss of the ability 
to plan and conduct military operations in tandem with 
the best soldiers in the world, and it becomes clear that 
“redeployment” can only harm the capability of the Iraqi 
army. 

So much for reality in Iraq. The reality in the United 
States seems to be a progressive loss of will to continue the 
struggle. Drawing down 70,000 soldiers will be unsatisfac¬ 
tory to many people, but to some it will signal at least a 
commitment to moving in what they see as the “right 
direction,” i.e., pulling out. It might take the heat off the 
Republican party (although it might also start a rush for 
the door). One thing it will certainly do is take some of the 
pressure off an overstretched U.S. Army and Marine 
Corps—something that advocates of “redeployment” 
increasingly demand. 

There is no question that U.S. ground forces are 
strained. It has been clear to some for more than a decade 
that there are not enough soldiers in the U.S. military, and 
years of (bipartisan) neglect have come home to roost. 
Many soldiers are now in their third tour in Iraq or 
Afghanistan. Many officers are kept in the ranks through 
“stop-loss” orders that prevent them from retiring in the 
period surrounding their unit’s planned deployment. Oth¬ 
ers reenlist primarily because they fear that they will be 
called back to active duty immediately upon retirement by 
virtue of their status as members of the “individual ready 
reserve.” It is highly likely that the end of these conditions 
will see a significant flight of talented officers and non¬ 
commissioned officers from the force. In addition, years of 
continual and rough use have worn out most of the ground 
forces’ vehicles and equipment. Units are now reduced to 
sharing tanks, infantry fighting vehicles, and Humvees. 
Often, units that are not deployed do not have the vehicles 
they need to conduct fundamental training. The president 
who took office in 2001 promising that “help is on the 
way” to the military will leave in 2009 having gutted it. 

The tribulations of America’s soldiers lead many to the 
conclusion that there are simply no more troops available 
to send to Iraq, even if we decided that that was the right 
strategy. Strictly speaking, this conclusion is not true. 
There are 650,000 soldiers in the active duty Army and 
Marine Corps, with an additional several hundred thou¬ 
sand in the National Guard and Reserves. There are now 
170,000 U.S. troops in Iraq and Afghanistan. If more were 
needed to avoid defeat in a war that was vital to America’s 
security, they would surely be found. When pressed, offi¬ 
cers and analysts who claim that there are no more troops 
point out that it is impossible to “sustain” higher levels of 
forces in Iraq on any sort of reasonable “rotational” basis— 
that is, to be able to bring troops out of the country after 
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their year-long tour and replace them with an equivalent 
number of fresher troops. They point out that extending 
tours or sending soldiers back after very brief periods 
home would destroy morale in the force and break the 
Army—beyond its current state of brokenness, of course. 

Placing greater burdens on America’s soldiers probably 
would erode morale further and advance the collapse of the 
ground forces. But the corollary is not true: Relieving the 
burdens on the ground forces by withdrawing all or part of 
them from Iraq would not improve morale or delay or avoid 
the collapse. It would probably be far more devastating. 

A dvocates of withdrawal, either gradual or complete, 
rarely consider in any detail what that action 
would look like. It is worth painting a few mental 
images. First, U.S. troops would pull back to their forward 
operating bases, ending patrols in Iraq’s towns and cities. 
In places like Ramadi, this would mean abandoning the 
city completely, since the coalition forces there cannot be 
secure without continual raids and other combat opera¬ 
tions. American units in towns like Tal Afar, where a pre¬ 
carious peace still holds more than a year after the last 
major clear-and-hold operation, would also pull out, aban¬ 
doning the Iraqis, who put their faith in us, to fend for 
themselves. Before long, the only American troops in Iraq 
outside of the FOBs would be the small teams embedded 
in Iraqi units. The enemy would then return and brutalize 
the decent Iraqis who pressed for reconciliation and peace, 
as has occurred following previous coalition withdrawals 
from cleared areas. 

The pullback of U.S. forces to their bases will not 
reduce the sectarian conflict, which their presence did not 
generate. It will increase it. Death squads on both sides will 
become more active. Large-scale ethnic and sectarian 
cleansing will begin as each side attempts to establish 
homogeneous enclaves where there are now mixed com¬ 
munities. Atrocities will mount, as they always do in eth¬ 
nic cleansing operations. Iraqis who have cooperated with 
the Americans will be targeted by radicals on both sides. 
Some of them will try to flee with the American units. 
American troops will watch helplessly as death squads exe¬ 
cute women and children. Pictures of this will play con¬ 
stantly on A1 Jazeera. Prominent “collaborators,” with 
whom our soldiers and leaders worked, will be publicly 
executed. Crowds of refugees could overwhelm not merely 
Iraq’s neighbors but also the FOBs themselves. Soldiers 
will have to hold off fearful, tearful, and dangerous mobs. 
Again, endless photographs and video footage of all this 
will play constantly. Before long, it will probably prove 
necessary to remove the embedded U.S. troops from the 
Iraqi military units. The situation will become too danger¬ 
ous; the Iraqis will increasingly resent the restraint the 


embeds place on their actions; and the U.S. military will 
become fearful of being implicated in death-squad activity. 
It is a matter of chance whether the embedded troops are 
pulled before any are kidnapped or taken prisoner by Iraqi 
military units turning bad or being infiltrated by radicals. 

What will be the effect of all this on American soldiers? 
The result could be worse than what we suffered in Viet¬ 
nam. There will be no “decent interval” here during which 
we withdraw in reasonably good order—the withdrawal 
itself is likely to occur in the midst of rising violence. 
Instead of pictures of Americans on the embassy roof in 
Saigon, we will see images of Iraqi death squads at work 
with U.S. troops staying on their bases nearby. And let us 
not forget that in the world of A1 Jazeera, we will be 
accused of encouraging those death squads. The overall 
result will be searing and scarring. The damage to the 
morale of the military could be far greater than what will 
result from burdening soldiers with longer or more fre¬ 
quent tours of duty in a stepped-up effort to achieve vic¬ 
tory. Those who are concerned about the well-being of the 
Army should fear defeat of this type more than anything. 

T he only question that matters is: Can we still do 
anything to improve the situation in Iraq? The 
answer is yes. We can and must restore basic secu¬ 
rity to Baghdad and to the key cities and towns of the Sun¬ 
ni Triangle. In the past, I have recommended beginning 
with the outlying areas along the upper Tigris, Euphrates, 
and Diyala river valleys, both because clearing and holding 
smaller towns is easier and in the hope that success upon 
success in the heart of the Sunni Arab areas would demor¬ 
alize the remaining fighters in Baghdad. That approach is 
no longer feasible. The U.S. and Iraqi governments have 
made it clear that the war will be won or lost in Baghdad. 

Operation Together Forward, the recent joint Iraqi- 
American operation to pacify the capital, failed for a num¬ 
ber of reasons. First, for lack of resources, it proceeded too 
slowly from neighborhood to neighborhood. Second, again 
because of resource constraints, there were not enough 
American troops left behind in neighborhoods that had 
been cleared—with the result that insurgents slipped 
rapidly back into those areas and destabilized them again. 
The price for conducting the operation was high—forces 
had to be drawn from al Anbar province, the hotbed of the 
Sunni Arab insurgency, and the situation there has been 
deteriorating as a result. 

The lessons of the U.S. military program in Iraq are 
reasonably clear by now. American forces, working with 
Iraqis, can clear areas dominated by terrorists and insur¬ 
gents. The efforts to do so lead initially to an upsurge in 
violence as the insurgents resist, but then to greater calm. 
In places like Tal Afar, Al Qaim, and other small towns 
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along the Upper Euphrates River valley, Sadr City in 2004, 
and even Falluja (in the second battle in 2004), clearing 
operations have succeeded. In many of these cases, howev¬ 
er, the U.S. command left inadequate American forces 
behind to help the Iraqi troops hold the area, with the 
result that insurgents gradually infiltrated and began to 
destabilize these regions once again. The lack of any 
coherent plan to move from one cleared area to another, 
moreover, often meant that stabilized towns were islands 
in a tumultuous sea. 

The failure to hold cleared areas results in part from 
inadequate U.S. troop levels, but primarily from a strategy 
mistakenly obsessed with the irritation the American pres¬ 
ence causes. The presence of U.S. combat forces is without 
doubt an irritant in Iraqi society. But so is the U.S. failure 
to assert control. When sectarian chaos recently engulfed 
Balad, local Iraqi leaders wondered loudly where the 
Americans were. In parts of Baghdad, local leaders warn 
their people to interact with Iraqi Police formations only if 
Americans are present. Increasingly, Sunni Arabs who fear 
the rise of Shiite death squads see U.S. troops as potential 
protectors as well as occupiers. The issue is not so much 
the presence of U.S. troops, but whether they provide the 
essential service the Iraqis most need—security. To the 
extent that American forces bring security, resentment of 
their presence will be mitigated by relief from fear. It won’t 
be perfect. Attacks will continue and radical imams will 
preach blood-curdling sermons. But it will be much better. 

O ne of the factors eroding morale in the U.S. mili¬ 
tary and throughout the country is the apparent 
ingratitude of the Iraqis. American soldiers feel, 
rightly, that they have liberated the country from a vicious 
dictator and are laying down their lives every day to pro¬ 
tect Iraqis from each other. Yet radical clerics, government 
leaders, and local leaders constantly attack us. They will 
continue to do so, even if we change our approach and 
work to pacify the capital and the country. Why sacrifice 
for such people? Because it is in our interest to do so. We 
didn’t ultimately invade Iraq to make the Iraqis happy, to 
make them like us, or to be popular in the Middle East. We 
haven’t stayed in Iraq for any of those reasons either. We 
are in Iraq because it is a matter of our national interest for 
that country to be stable and well-governed lest it become a 
center of terrorist training and the eye of a regional hurri¬ 
cane. The gratitude of the Iraqis is not the point, nor is the 
rhetoric of their leaders. 

Baghdad can still be pacified, but it will require a 
change of approach and more troops—probably on the 
order of 50,000, most of them deployed to the capital. The 
aim would be to clear and hold the Sunni Arab neighbor¬ 
hoods, in the first instance, both to prevent violence within 


them and to protect them from attacks from their Shiite 
neighbors. After each operation, we would need to leave 
behind significant numbers of U.S. troops to preserve the 
gains, along with such Iraqis as are available. The popula¬ 
tion to be thus pacified is about 4 million people (Sadr 
City, the Shiite area of about 2.5 million people in north¬ 
eastern Baghdad, would need to be treated late in the 
process and in a different way). Historical norms from 
operations in this war and in previous peacekeeping opera¬ 
tions suggest that forces of between 40,000 and 80,000 
(Americans and Iraqis) or so would be needed to conduct 
these operations successfully. Such numbers are by no 
means unattainable with the deployment of additional U.S. 
forces to Iraq and the concentration of American and Iraqi 
forces within the country. 

Assuming that such a procedure could get the violence 
in the Sunni areas of the capital to reasonable levels, it 
would then be possible to expand the operation to areas 
such as Ramadi, Balad, Baquba, and elsewhere along the 
upper Tigris, Euphrates, and Diyala river valleys. Putting a 
lid on the Sunni Arab insurgency would also reestablish 
American leverage with the Shiite leadership. The Sunni 
insurgency has been the primary justification advanced for 
the rise in Shiite militias. It should be clear by now that the 
Shiite leadership will not heed our calls for disbanding 
these militias until the Sunni insurgency is better under 
control. 

This approach is by no means a panacea. The Iraqi gov¬ 
ernment must still undertake painful and difficult political 
bargaining and must support the disarmament of militias. 
It will be necessary to pressure Iran and Syria to stop sup¬ 
porting violence in Iraq. Regional Iraqi governments must 
be developed, long-delayed provincial elections held, rule of 
law established, corruption brought under control in the 
ministries, and a fair and equitable division of the country’s 
oil resources agreed upon. Pacification will not inevitably 
usher in any of these outcomes. Failure to control the vio¬ 
lence, however, will ensure the failure of the entire project. 

It is quite true, as the American leadership often says, 
that there is no military solution to the problem in Iraq. 
That is true of any counterinsurgency—at the end of the 
day, the solution will have to come from the political 
process. But it is also true of almost every counterinsur¬ 
gency that there is a military component necessary for 
political success. The American civilian and military lead¬ 
ership has consistently downplayed and shortchanged this 
military component. We are coming up on what will proba¬ 
bly be the last window of opportunity to regain control of 
the situation in Iraq and stop the slide toward chaos and 
defeat. Considering the likely consequences of such a defeat 
for the region, our nation, and our armed forces, we would 
be derelict if the effort is anything less than all-out. ♦ 
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Poet 

by 

Nature 


How Edward 
Thomas saw 
the world 


by John Felstiner 


a -w- -w-e reminds us that 

I_I words are alive, and 

I not only alive but 
-A. -A-still half-wild and 

imperfectly domesticated.” 

Edward Thomas (1878-1917) could 
have been speaking for himself and 
“the curious life of words in the hands 
of those who love all life so well that 
they do not kill even the slender words 
but let them play on.” As it happens, he 
had in mind the astonishing poet of 
rural England a century earlier, John 
Clare, who loved best “tracking wild 
searches through the meadow grass.” 
Like Clare, Thomas owned close 
knowledge of animals and plants, 
which showed him “what life is, how 
our own is related to theirs,” our 
“responsibilities and debts among the 
other inhabitants of the earth.” 

“Birds’ Nests,” echoing Clare’s 
poem of the same name, ends on one of 
those meadow searches: 

And most I like the winter nest deep- 
hid 

That leaves and berries fell into; 

Once a dormouse dined there on hazel 
nuts; 

And grass and goose-grass seeds found 
soil and grew. 


John Felstiner, professor of English at Stanford, 
is the author of the forthcoming So Much 
Depends: Poetry and Environmental 
Urgency. 


Innocent-seeming, like so much in 
Edward Thomas, this verges on chance 
and mortality while holding out 
chances of life. 

One of his signature poems, “Tall 
Nettles,” shows the deeper, darker 
touch that would mark Thomas as a 
war poet: 

Tall nettles cover up, as they have 
done 

These many springs, the rusty harrow, 
the plough 

Long worn out, and the roller made of 
stone: 

Only the elm butt tops the nettles now. 

This comer of the farmyard I like 
most: 

As well as any bloom upon a flower 

I like the dust on the nettles, never lost 

Except to prove the sweetness of a 
shower. 

Again the wear of time: rusty harrow, 
worn-out plow, overgrown nettles, 
dust. But like the birds’ nest berries, 
nuts, and seeds, they’re given a keen 
eye and animating touch. 


Thomas was born in London in 
1878, of Welsh parents. His early mem¬ 
ories are of “wild unconscious play” in 
the fields, then “the time of collecting 
eggs, flowers and insects,” and later 
“when we read poetry out of doors.” A 
school friend recalls “Talking, and 
looking at the earth and the sky, we just 
walked about until it was dark,” attend¬ 
ing to “the general life of the common 
birds and animals, and to the appear¬ 
ances of trees and clouds and every¬ 
thing upon the surface that showed 
itself to the naked eye.” 

Thomas had an older friend called 
“Dad,” a sunburnt sinewy gamekeeper 
and poacher who climbed trees for 
nests and dug into thorn bushes, who 
could imitate “the hollow note of the 
bullfinch . . . the chiding of a sparrow 
hawk at its prey ... a young rook’s cry 
whilst gobbling a worm: it was perfect¬ 
ly true to nature.” Dad knew the cura¬ 
tive power of every herb, a knowledge 
“fast decaying,” Thomas wrote in 1895. 
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Already at 19, learning from “my 
favorite—Thoreau,” he published The 
Woodland Life, vibrant sketches of the 
southern English countryside. “Still 
the pewits move uneasily in the open, 
always facing the wind and the thin 
wall of snow bearing down upon 
them.” Clearly his love fed his literacy 
when it came to nature. They both 
show his zeal, long before this was in 
vogue, to respect wildness for its own 
sake, and ours as well. He went on to 
write Beautiful Wales, The Heart of Eng¬ 
land, The South Country, The Country, 
and In Pursuit of Spring. 

Casting back and forth from land¬ 
scape to literature, Thomas by 1913 
had produced 25 books, plus essays 
and reviews, but no poetry. Then one 
encounter released a new voice. Robert 
Frost, feeling stymied in America, had 
taken his family to England. In Octo¬ 
ber 1913 the two met and took to each 
other. Frost empathizing with 
Thomas’s marital and literary anxi¬ 
eties, while Thomas deepened Frost’s 
botanical savvy. One night in rural 
Gloucestershire they hunted rare ferns 
by matchlight. Just days before war 
broke out in August 1914, the friends 
returning from one of their long ram¬ 
bles witnessed “A wonder!” that 
reappeared in Frost’s “Iris by Night”: a 
watery moon-made rainbow whose 
“two mote-swimming many-colored 
ends” gathered into a ring, “And we 
stood in it softly circled round.” 

Reading Thomas’s prose account of 
a biking journey. Frost decided his new 
friend had poems to write, drawn from 
passages such as this, about pewits on 
Salisbury Plain near Stonehenge: 

His Winter and twilight cry express¬ 
es for most men both the sadness and 
the wildness of these solitudes. When 
his Spring cry breaks every now and 
then, as it does to-day, through the 
songs of the larks, when the rooks 
caw in low flight or perched on their 
elm tops, and the lambs bleat, and 
the sun shines, and the couch [grassy 
weed] fires burn well, and the wind 
blows their smoke about, the plain is 
genial. . . . But let the rain fall and 
the wind whirl it, or let the sun shine 
too mightily, 

writes Thomas, and the Plain becomes 
“a sublime, inhospitable wilderness. It 


makes us feel the age of the earth.” 
Thoreau had called English poetry 
“tame and civilized.” For Thomas, the 
wintry plain proves “the earth does not 
belong to man, but man to the earth.” 

Frost heard what he liked, a lyric 
voice in natural speech. So when Frost’s 
North of Boston came out in 1914, their 
kinship led Thomas to review it not 
twice but three times. “This is one of 
the most revolutionary books of mod¬ 
ern times. ... It speaks, and it is poet¬ 
ry.” Now he began finding verse 
rhythms in his own countryside prose. 
“I am in it now & no mistake,” he wrote 
Frost, and in December sent him his 
first poems, including “Birds’ Nests.” 

W ith the European war only miles 
away, Thomas, aged 36 with 
three children, debated whether to 
enlist or accept Frost’s invitation to 
come farm and write in New England. 
“Something, I felt, had to be done 
before I could look again composedly at 
English landscape, at the elms and 
poplars about the houses, at the purple¬ 
headed wood-betony with two pairs of 
leaves on a stiff stem, who stood sen¬ 
tinel among the grasses or bracken by 
hedge-side or wood’s-edge.” Seeing a 
moonrise and wondering about “those 
who could see it” in France if they were 
“not blinded by smoke, pain, or excite¬ 
ment,” he is pierced by a willingness to 
die for England. When asked what he 
was fighting for, “He stooped, and 
picked up a pinch of earth. ‘Literally, 
for this.’ He crumbled it between finger 
and thumb, and let it fall.” 

Thomas enlisted in July 1915, train¬ 
ing and teaching map-reading in the 
south of England until January 1917. 
By then he’d written the 143 poems 
upon which his reputation rests. 

But what could wartime poems do if 
“Literature,” as Thomas said, “sends 
us to Nature principally for Joy”? “The 
sun used to shine,” a poem from May 
1916, recalls August 1914, his daily for¬ 
est walks with Frost prospecting for 
flowers and talking of everything. “We 
turned from men or poetry” 

To rumours of the war remote 
Only till both stood disinclined 
For aught but the yellow flavorous 
coat 


Of an apple wasps had undermined. 

Disinclined to talk of war, they savored 
the present moment, yet did speak of 
war, and spotted that fallen apple, per¬ 
ished, with somber undertones from 
Frost’s “After Apple-Picking.” “Ed¬ 
ward’s poems do not directly discuss 
the war,” said his wife Helen, “but they 
do mention it and the war gave point to 
what he was describing.” 

The point is, Thomas will not sup¬ 
press either his outdoors gusto or his 
inward concern: They interact. With a 
rough-cut candor not unlike Frost’s, 
he says for them both. 

The war 

Came back to mind with the moonrise 

Which soldiers in the east afar 

Beheld then. 

Compact verse yields phrasings and 
line breaks that wedge the war into a 
summer saunter. No escapism here, or 
in “Haymaking,” written when 
Thomas enlisted. Starting with 
“night’s thunder far away,” we only 
then enter a cold clear morning of “per¬ 
fect blue.” Ease and harmony seldom 
come simply for Thomas, but rather 
through paradox or a strong poise. (No 
wonder he was deeply struck by the 
closing lines of Frost’s “The Wood- 
Pile,” its cordwood left “To warm the 
frozen swamp as best it could / With the 
slow smokeless burning of decay.'”) 

“Haymaking” settles into a scene, as 
from Brueghel or Constable, of labor¬ 
ers at rest after mowing: 

The tosser lay forsook 

Out in the sun; and the long waggon 
stood 

Without its team; it seemed it never 
would 

Move from the shadow of that single 
yew. 

Peaceable, yes, a “morning time” 
poised against change like the breaks 
in those run-on lines. 

The men leaned on their rakes, about 
to begin, 

But still. And all were silent. 

In “On the Grecian Urn” (Thomas 
thought this the “calmest” and 
“stillest” of Keats’s odes), the lovers 
are “still” and “silent,” they “cannot 
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fade” and never “can those leaves be 
bare.” In Keats’s “To Autumn,” the 
sleeping reaper’s hook “Spares the next 
swath.” Thomas ends “Haymaking” 
on such a note: “All of us gone out of 
the reach of change.” 

But change was still to come. He 
volunteered to serve overseas, and on 
January 30, 1917, at 4 A.M., disem¬ 
barked in France with an artillery unit. 
For three months, at Arras near the 
Belgian border, Thomas kept a diary: 
cold raw days, sleepless nights and 
shelling, letters to and from home, 
strafing, reading Shakespeare 10 min¬ 
utes per night, weather, landscape, 
owls, moles, hares, foxes, and through¬ 
out, the birds—partridge, blackbird, 
thrush, magpie, sparrow, “Black-head¬ 
ed buntings talk, rooks caw,” “Linnets 
and chaffinches sing in waste trenched 
ground,” “Larks singing over No 
Man’s Land.” 

Of course, nature persists in time 
of war, and above all birdsong. 
Thomas adopted that bittersweet per¬ 
sistence. 

No poems at all were possible dur¬ 
ing the months in France. In March 
1917, though, an anthology appeared 
in London with his poems from 1915- 
16. When the Times Literary Supplement 
called his naturalism absurd vis-a-vis 
“the tremendous life of the last three 
years,” Thomas wrote a friend: “Must 
I only use [my eyes] as field-glasses 
and must I see only Huns in these 
beautiful hills eastward . . . ?” Any¬ 
way, he did register that fraught life. 
Poems such as “The Owl” are 

Salted and sobered, too, by the bird’s 
voice 

Speaking for all who lay under the 
stars, 

Soldiers and poor, unable to rejoice. 

In “Rain,” a wild midnight downfall 
puts him in mind of others lying alone 

Like a cold water among broken 
reeds, 

Myriads of broken reeds all still and 
stiff. 

Amid shells going out and coming in, 
he writes to Robert Frost: “I should 
like to be a poet, just as I should like to 
live, but I know as much about my 


chances in either case, and I don’t real¬ 
ly trouble about either. Only I want to 
come back more or less complete.” 

April 1917 saw Thomas, now a sec¬ 
ond lieutenant, preparing for the major 
British offensive at Arras, peering out 
through a hedge where “larks hover 
above the dry grass just in front.” 
Twenty years earlier he’d sent his 
young wife vivid letters delineating 
weather, hills, rivers, hedgerows, birds 
and flowers. Now, from an observation 
post, he writes: “I simply watched the 
shells changing the landscape.” A near¬ 
by village “is now just ruins among vio¬ 
lated stark tree trunks. But the sun 
shone and larks and partridge and mag¬ 
pies and hedgesparrows made love and 
the trench was being made passable for 
the wounded that will be harvested in a 
day or two.” April—too early a harvest! 

The next day, Easter Sunday, 
April 8, a German shell fell two yards 
from him, a dud. Not long before, 
Thomas’s wife Helen had written Frost 


I n early 2002, as U.S. military offi¬ 
cials prepped their base at Guan¬ 
tanamo Bay for the arrival of cap¬ 
tured al Qaeda fighters, the 
Cuban defense minister made a star¬ 
tling announcement: Should any of 
the detainees escape 
into Cuban territory, 
they would be promptly 
returned to Gitmo. 

This from a regime that 
had spent the previous 
four decades offering 
safe haven and support to a sundry 
gaggle of terrorists and anti-American 
radicals, including one man (Victor 
Manuel Gerena) currently on the FBI’s 
Ten Most Wanted list. 


Duncan Currie is a reporter at The Weekly 
Standard. 


describing his battlefield behavior: “In 
a pause in the shooting he turns his 
wonderful field glasses on to a hovering 
kestrel & sees him descend & pounce & 
bring up a mouse.” Weeks later the let¬ 
ter came back—a censor wanted her to 
remove some photos—and she faintly 
scrawled a postscript: “He was killed 
on Easter Monday by a shell.” A last 
diary note by Thomas says, “And no 
more singing for the bird ...” A copy 
of Frost’s 1916 Mountain Interval was 
found in his kit-bag. 

His American friend, who’d written 
“The Road Not Taken” about him, and 
called Thomas “the only brother I ever 
had,” never got over it. “I don’t sup¬ 
pose there is anything for us to do to 
show our admiration but to love him 
forever,” Frost wrote to Thomas’s wid¬ 
ow. And to another English friend: 
“His concern to the last was what it 
had always been, to touch earthly 
things and come as near them in words 
as words would come.” ♦ 


The Cuban military chief also spoke 
with unusual authority: Not only was 
he Fidel Castro’s brother, he was also 
his designated successor. Raul Castro, 
who became head of the armed forces 
in 1959, has long been a mystery to for¬ 
eign journalists and 
Cuba watchers. Yet 
according to former 
CIA officer Brian 
Latell, Raul has been 
“indispensable” to 
Cuban communism. As 
an erstwhile Cuban intelligence agent 
told him, “If the Cuban Revolution 
can be considered an ongoing drama, 
then Fidel must be thought of as its 
director and Raul its producer.” 

That arrangement changed this 

summer, when Fidel Castro “tem¬ 
porarily” relinquished power to his 
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brother while undergoing treatment 
for intestinal bleeding. (That was the 
official word, anyway.) Raul Castro’s 
public debut as el jefe came on August 
13, Fidel’s 80th birthday, when he 
greeted Venezuela’s Hugo Chavez in 
Havana. Cuban television aired footage 
of the two men chumming around in a 
hospital room with Fidel, who released 
a statement warning Cubans to gird for 
adverse news about his health. 

As the past five decades have taught 
us, prognosticating about Fidel Cas¬ 
tro’s expiration date can be a risky busi¬ 
ness. But it seems likely that a transi¬ 
tion has gradually begun, with 75-year- 
old Raul at the helm. And that makes 
this book—the first ever Raul Castro 
biography—essential reading. 

Latell was uniquely positioned to 
write it. He arrived at the CIA’s Cuba 
desk in 1964, and later served as 
national intelligence officer for Latin 
America. After Fidel represents a life¬ 
time of studying the Castros. When it 
was first published last fall, the book 
spurred some chatter among the South 
Florida exiles; now Latell is ubiqui¬ 
tous in the “post-Fidel” media frenzy. 

This past February, in Coral Gables, 
I watched Latell play the part of Raul 
in a simulated exercise of what might 
happen when Fidel dies. Describing 
his performance afterwards, he said 
that Raul would be “torn between soft 
and hard lines.” Raul wants to preserve 
the revolution, but is also drawn to the 
Chinese model of mixing Lenin with 
Adam Smith. He is wary of embracing 
the Americans, but recognizes the ben¬ 
efits of U.S.-Cuba detente. He hopes to 
consolidate power with the generals 
and maintain order, but may hesitate 
before sending out the military to 
crush protesters (as happened in Bei¬ 
jing in 1989). 

Latell cites that 2002 Guantanamo 
policy as proof that Raul would almost 
surely be more flexible than Fidel: He 
quotes Alina Fernandez, Fidel’s 
daughter who defected from Cuba in 
1993, as saying that Raul “is the practi¬ 
cal brother.” The irony is that, when 
they first seized power in 1959, Raul 
was thought to be the Stalinist ideo¬ 
logue and Fidel the more cautious one. 
“Behind me come others more radical 


than me,” Fidel warned just weeks 
after the revolution triumphed, refer¬ 
ring to his brother. But as the Cold 
War ended, Raul began pushing for 
Chinese-style market reforms while 
Fidel sounded like a Soviet dinosaur. 

How did that shift come about? 
After Fidel opens in late April 1959, 
with the two brothers arguing furious¬ 
ly in a Houston hotel room. It had 
been only a few months since Fulgen- 
cio Batista fled the island and the Cas- 
tro-led guerrillas rode into Havana. 
Fidel was now on his American PR 
tour, assuring reporters that he would 
hold free elections, reinstate the 1940 
Cuban constitution, and maintain 
warm relations with Washington. Most 
of all, Fidel wanted it known that he 
was not a Communist. 

But thanks to Raul, his message was 
losing credibility. Not only was the 
younger Castro fomenting revolution 
across Latin America, he was also show¬ 
ing his true Marxist-Leninist colors, 
howling about “the yoke of imperial¬ 
ism” in an interview with the American 
Communist party’s official newspaper. 
This incensed Fidel, who knew that 
American opinion would recoil from an 
overtly red revolution. Raul feared that 
his brother had gone wobbly. 

Y et as Latell puts it, “Raul really 
had nothing to worry about.” 
Despite his crafty efforts to manipulate 
American goodwill and appease U.S. 
economic interests, “Fidel was patho¬ 
logically hostile to the United States.” 
Historians have long bickered over 
precisely when he went Communist 
and decided to cast his lot with the 
Soviets. Castro once told his biograph¬ 
er Lionel Martin that he “already had 
a Marxist-Leninist formation” by the 
time he left the University of Havana 
in 1950. Latell makes a persuasive case 
that Fidel brought Raul into the fold 
during the years prior to their July 
1953 assault on the Moncada barracks. 

He also rejects the notion that U.S. 
diplomats somehow missed an oppor¬ 
tunity to befriend Castro. Fidel was 
“implacably anti-American,” with a 
diehard antipathy molded during his 
rural childhood and university days. 
Fashioning himself a latter-day incar¬ 


nation of Jose Marti, Fidel believed 
confrontation with el Norte was his des¬ 
tiny. But in deference to the island’s 
pro-American populace, he concealed 
the ferocity of these beliefs until after 
he toppled Batista. 

The mission of Philip Bonsai, the 
last American ambassador to Cuba, 
was thus a Sisyphean task. Bonsai epit¬ 
omized the liberal career diplomat, the 
sort of chap who tended to give Castro 
the benefit of the doubt. During his 
tenure in Havana, he “bent over back¬ 
wards to establish a good working rela¬ 
tionship with the revolutionary leader¬ 
ship.” But his cajoling proved futile. 
“In the end,” writes Latell, Bonsai 
“concluded that Fidel was determined 
to free Cuba of the American presence 
because he regarded the United States 
‘as his major competitor.’” This invari¬ 
ably meant aligning with Moscow, 
though it seems Fidel’s anti-American¬ 
ism was always stronger than his left¬ 
ism. He formally announced his Marx¬ 
ist-Leninist orientation in December 
1961. 

By that time, Raul had already 
become his emissary to the Commu¬ 
nists, both in Cuba and in Moscow. A 
lover of all things Soviet (he even vaca¬ 
tioned there!), Raul first requested mili¬ 
tary and intelligence aid from the 
Kremlin in April 1959. “During that 
chaotic early stage of the revolution,” 
writes Latell, “it was the Jacobin Raul 
who did the most to inflict a reign of 
terror on its enemies. And curiously, it 
was his own brother who did more than 
any other individual to promote Raul’s 
early reputation as Cuba’s Robespierre.” 

The younger Castro served as exe- 
cutioner-in-chief, sometimes pulling 
the trigger himself. He had matured in 
this role while fighting Batista’s troops. 
“A hundred or more of Raul’s prison¬ 
ers were summarily shot in the final 
days of the guerrilla war at the end of 
1958,” Latell notes, “and according to 
a regime insider, he continued mandat¬ 
ing executions even after being direct¬ 
ed by his brother to desist.” In terms of 
brutality, Raul’s only apparent rival 
was Che Guevara, the Argentine Stal- 
inist-cwm-Castroite, whom Raul had 
introduced to Fidel in Mexico. 

Given all this history, why should 
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we trust that Raul is now the less dog¬ 
matic of the two Castros? Actually 
there is a slew of evidence. It seems 
that the fall of the Soviet empire and 
the growth of Chinese capitalism jolted 
Raul’s worldview more than they did 
Fidel’s. It was Raul who favored mar¬ 
ket reforms in the early 1990s, many of 
which Fidel has reversed. It was Raul 
who, as the New York Times reports, 
“sent [military] officers to business 
schools in Europe to learn capitalist 
management techniques.” It was Raul 
who supported increased contacts with 
the Pentagon. And it was Raul who 
pledged to return runaway terrorists to 
Gitmo. 

Fidel, by contrast, remains an ideo¬ 
logical relic who cannot adjust course 
lest he cast doubt on his entire career. 
A few years ago he traveled to China, 
where he witnessed firsthand the 
fusion of private enterprise and one- 
party politics. He was reportedly aston¬ 
ished, and disavowed any such path for 
Cuba. After Fidel dies, Raul may feel 
pressure to go that route. 

On the other hand, foreign tourism, 
remittances, European and Chinese 
trade and investment, and Venezuelan 
oil have stabilized the regime since its 
initial post-Soviet crisis. Under Chavez, 
Venezuela has picked up where 
Moscow left off as Cuba’s chief patron, 
shipping nearly 100,000 barrels of low- 
cost petroleum products to the island 
each day, which can also be sold for 
hard currency. A Raul-led govern¬ 
ment—propped up by such aid and 
wary of loosening its grip—may con¬ 
clude that reforms of the Deng Xiao¬ 
ping variety are more trouble than 
they’re worth. 

Much will depend on who sur¬ 
rounds Raul at the top. Cuba has 
already evolved into a military-civilian 
junta of sorts, with the armed forces 
running (and profiting from) large por¬ 
tions of the economy. “The military is 
the most powerful, competent, and 
influential institution in Cuba,” writes 
Latell. “The Communist Party and 
popular organizations are hollow shells 
that have been allowed by the Castros 
to fade in importance.” Prominent 
civilian leaders include Carlos Lage, 
who has become Cuba’s de facto global 


envoy. Foreign Minister Felipe Perez 
Roque, and Francisco Soberon, the 
central bank president. Though all will 
seek to perpetuate the regime, Lage is 
said to be a moderate, the architect of 
economic reforms in the early 1990s. 
The latter two are hardliners, who may 
resist tinkering too abruptly with 
Cuban communism. 

Raul will face many challenges. 
Cuba’s infrastructure lies in sham¬ 
bles—one study estimated that around 
300 buildings collapse each year in 
Havana—while gross inequality fuels 
social tensions. Though Latell stresses 
the “duality” of Raul—who can be 
both “kind and cruel”—old memories 
of Raul the Terrible will be hard to dis¬ 
pel. Most Cubans consider him a 
charmless brute; many whisper 
rumors that he is not really Fidel’s 
brother. Nor does he boast a clean bill 
of health: Only five years younger than 
Fidel, he is known to be an “unre¬ 
formed alcoholic.” All the more reason 
for Cuba to preserve a collective leader¬ 
ship of the type that has recently taken 
shape. Latell does not expect that lead¬ 
ership to include democrats or dissi¬ 
dents anytime soon, but he thinks 
their ranks will swell once Fidel dies. 
(Of course, the “nightmare scenario” 
for U.S. policymakers is a “breakdown 
of law and order on the island” that 
sparks a “massive seaborne migration 
to Florida.”) 

The bulk of After Fidel stems from 
intelligence reports, personal inter¬ 


views, and secondary literature. 
Latell’s prose is highly readable and 
commendably nuanced, razing many 
of the enduring myths about modern 
Cuba. As good as it is, the book still 
leaves room for a few complaints. 

First, Latell barely discusses the 
1962 missile crisis, which would have 
buttressed his thesis about Fidel’s anti- 
U.S. fanaticism and also helped frame 
his portrait of Raul. He neglects the 
1955 amnesty debate, which led to Cas¬ 
tro’s release from prison, where he and 
his comrades had served less than two 
years for the Moncada attack. And 
there is no mention of the role that oil- 
rich Venezuela has played (and will 
play) in buoying the regime and shap¬ 
ing its post-Fidel ideology. Latell also 
commits a few errors. He lists Fidel’s 
birthday as August 26 (it’s August 13) 
and he writes of an anti-dissident 
crackdown launched “in the spring of 
2004” that jailed some 75 independent 
activists. In fact, that crackdown came 
a year earlier, in March-April 2003, 
coinciding with the Anglo-American 
invasion of Iraq. 

But these are minor nitpicks. Brian 
Latell has done a worthwhile service in 
demystifying Raul Castro, and ends on 
a note of optimism: “Perhaps in his 
own twilight years,” he writes, “this 
complex, repressed younger brother 
will find his own independent political 
persona.” If so, “perhaps . . . Fidel’s 
death will be Raul’s catharsis.” We may 
soon find out. ♦ 
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Traveling Fellow 

Ifl.F. Stone wasn’t a spy, he was the next best thing. 

by Judy Bachrach 


S imultaneously, and with con¬ 
siderable fanfare, two books 
relating to the influential left- 
wing journalist I.F. “Izzy” 
Stone have recently appeared. Stone, 
who was until 1971 the sole and much- 
beloved proprietor of his small epony¬ 
mous weekly, was by reputation a 
magnificent figure: 

Independent, irascible, 
fierce, a model for gen¬ 
erations of journal¬ 
ists—and best of all, 
sometimes right. 

The onetime Stone 
protege Peter Osnos, 
founder of the publish¬ 
ing company that has 
just brought out 65 of 
Stone’s essays, honors that reputation 
in two ways: first by pointing out in 
his introduction to The Best of I.F. 
Stone how much Stone admired him, 
Peter Osnos (“You sure are a pistol, 
Pete. I never should have let you go”). 
And then by recalling a 1989 post¬ 
mortem cartoon by Pat Oliphant 
depicting Stone, notebook in hand, 
standing before a weary St. Peter, who 
complains to an unseen Deity: “He 
doesn’t want to come in—he’d rather 
hang around out here and keep things 
honest.” 

Similarly, Myra MacPherson, in her 
Stone hagiography—essentially a 
companion volume; Osnos himself 
calls it “first-rate”—is equally vehe¬ 
ment regarding Stone’s gift for inspi¬ 
ration, perhaps with reason. Philip 
Roth and E.L. Doctorow, Joseph 
Heller and Jules Feiffer, she points 
out, were all readers of Stone. In the 
’50s, Stone attacked Joseph McCarthy; 
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in the ’60s, he was embraced by col¬ 
lege activists with whom he shared an 
active loathing of the Vietnam war: 
“Self-deception has been the charac¬ 
teristic of our leadership in this war 
from its beginning,” he wrote. 

It is easy to remember Izzy for these 
things alone. “The 20th century’s 
premier independent 
journalist,” MacPher¬ 
son calls him. “His 
work helps evaluate the 
best and the worst in 
today’s journalism. 
Although Stone 

inspired many, he was 
too much of an original 
to be fully emulated.” 

If MacPherson is 
adamant on the subject of Stone’s hon¬ 
esty and inimitability, it is partly 
because of recent journalistic infrac¬ 
tions, which the author enumerates 
bitterly and without many servile con¬ 
cessions to grammar or polish: “A 
compliant White House press corps, 
known to some in the trade as ‘access 
whores,’” she writes; “‘liars for hire’ 
paid by the administration to tout its 
programs, deferential acceptance of 
administration fibs—all are disgrace¬ 
ful capitulations to power. ... A mira¬ 
cle would be the day that the media 
did not show up for hollow photo-ops 
such as ‘Mission Accomplished.’” 

But let’s set aside questions of style, 
clearly neither the book’s strong suit 
nor its focus. As it happens, MacPher¬ 
son has a point. Those writers who 
suspend critical judgment in return 
for access or (even worse) secret sums 
dispensed by governments are a dis¬ 
grace to the profession, and there have 
been too many in recent times to dis¬ 
miss them as aberrations. Unfortu¬ 
nately in this regard, too, Izzy was a 


pioneer, as I discovered. 

For years, there had been rumors 
floating about Stone, suspicions that 
he might have had quiet dealings with 
emissaries from the Soviet Union— 
stories unmentioned by Osnos, and 
which MacPherson in her biography 
on every possible occasion calls “lies.” 
The promulgators of these lies are, to 
her mind, alternately members of “the 
rabid right” or “neocons.” And, of 
course, many of Stone’s detractors do, 
in fact, belong to one or the other of 
these groups. “After Stone was safely 
dead,” the author adds, these parties 
“displayed their estimable courage by 
slandering Stone as a Soviet spy.” 

But the use of the word “spy” is a 
red herring (in the same way it would 
be incorrect to say Stone was a Mafia 
don or a cat burglar. These were not 
his failings.). Nonetheless it is instruc¬ 
tive, and perhaps revealing, to read 
Stone’s 1953 description of America’s 
reaction to Stalin’s death, which he 
considered insufficiently elaborate 
and lacking in pomp: “The stress put 
by the White House on the fact that its 
condolences were merely ‘official’ was 
small-minded and unworthy of a great 
power,” he wrote. “Magnanimous 
salute was called for on such an occa¬ 
sion.” Why? Because “every great 
leader is the reflection of the people he 
leads and Stalin in this sense was 
Russia.” 

It is not the right alone that marvels 
these days at Izzy’s call for magnanim¬ 
ity on such an occasion. World War II 
had been won with Russia’s help— 
eight years earlier. Who needed to 
honor the bastard now that he was 
dead? 

As it turns out, maybe Izzy did feel 
that need just then to honor Stalin, 
and maybe we need to explore why. 
Three years later he would be far 
tougher on Nikita Khrushchev (“more 
crude and vulgar than Stalin”) and 
also on Russia. And the question is, 
why? Why this flip-flopping? Was 
there an element of subterfuge in 
Stone’s life? Could some of the old 
suspicions be true? 

The problem here, and the difficul¬ 
ty MacPherson shrilly and desperately 
tries to shout down, is this: There is 
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no reason for Stone’s main accuser, the 
guy who knows, to lie. He is neither a 
rabid rightist nor a neoconservative. 
And he did not dislike Izzy Stone. To 
the contrary. 

Thanks to a trusted mutual friend, I 
spoke extensively on two occasions 
(one very recent) to Oleg Kalugin, 
whom MacPherson describes in 
enchantingly minimalist fashion as a 
“former Soviet agent.” Actually, after 
his stint in the Soviet Union’s Wash¬ 
ington embassy, Kalugin went on to 
become a KGB major-general and its 
chief of foreign counterintelligence— 
from which perch, of course, he had 
access to even more extensive infor¬ 
mation concerning agents abroad. 

While he was posted in Washing¬ 
ton, his cover was press attache, and it 
was in this capacity, Kalugin tells me, 
that he accepted one of his early 
American assignments. In 1966, a 
cable arrived from Moscow ordering 
him to re-recruit, if possible, the jour¬ 
nalist Stone, “WHO USED TO BE 
OUR SOURCE FOR MANY 
YEARS,” read the instructions. 


Stone, said Kalugin, had begun 
cooperating with the Soviet Union in 
1936, but stopped, furious, after the 
1956 Soviet invasion of Hungary. 
This, the former spy added, despite 
the fact that, until then, Izzy had been 
paid for his work by the Soviets. In 
our conversations, Kalugin was very 
specific about the limits of his knowl¬ 
edge: “I do not know how much mon¬ 
ey he took. But he took some money, I 
know that for sure,” he said. 

However, when Kalugin made it his 
business to charm Stone back into the 
fold three decades ago, there was no 
need for money to change hands. The 
KGB agent was deft and seductive in 
his methods, his pitch a striking com¬ 
bination of passion and disenchant¬ 
ment, tempered by optimism for the 
future (Kalugin, too, had been disgust¬ 
ed by the invasion of Hungary). 

“I represent the new generation of 
Soviets,” Kalugin told the journalist. 
“There have been changes in my 
country since Khrushchev’s reforms, 
since Khrushchev’s denunciation of 
Stalin, since Hungary, and there’s a 


desire on the part of many Soviets to 
move forward.” Let’s have lunch, said 
Kalugin, and according to his account, 
Stone readily assented. Regular lunch¬ 
es were enjoyed at Harvey’s, now 
defunct but then in the Mayflower 
Hotel. (It was only later that the Soviet 
agent learned J. Edgar Hoover shared 
a fondness for the restaurant, a coinci¬ 
dence that tickled him.) 

There was one vital communication 
made by Kalugin at his first lunch 
with Stone—by way of introduction, 
Kalugin tells me these days: “I told 
Stone, ‘My good friends in Moscow 
send you their best regards.’ Absolute¬ 
ly, he understood what I meant.” 

Moreover, says Kalugin, Stone 
wasn’t simply some ordinary reporter 
exchanging items with a good source: 
“He was a Soviet agent, his code name 
was BLIN, which in English is pan¬ 
cake,” Kalugin says. 

And the results? “It was a fruitful 
relationship,” is the oblique reply. 
(Even now, long after the fall of com¬ 
munism and his arrival in this coun¬ 
try, Kalugin retreats into ambiguity 
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whenever it suits him.) “I paid for 
lunches; he was happy to share with 
me what he had learned on Capitol 
Hill or the White House. He had a 
wide range of friends, and that was 
good because he would provide us 
with some tips or information.” 

These tips were not, however, ran¬ 
domly selected. “Oh, there was no 
classified information—but look, the 
Soviet intelligence network cared 
about information that would serve 
the political purpose of influencing 
operations,” he explains. “Of manipu¬ 
lating public opinion, of misleading, 
weakening this country. Injuring it. 
We had a whole bunch of big names 
helping us.” 

Nor was that the end of Stone’s 
compliance. “Look, his column would 
also be used for placing some disinfor¬ 
mation, don’t forget that,” says Kalug¬ 
in. “I would tell him something which 
I would like him to use, and he would 
oblige. That was normal procedure.” 
Once again, no details are forthcom¬ 
ing. (I thought of that remark as I read 
Izzy on the subject of lazy mainstream 
reporters and their penchant for snug¬ 
gling up to pols: “You can’t just sit on 
their lap and ask them to feed you 
secrets—then they’ll just give you a lot 
of crap,” he said.) 

Much mention is made by 
MacPherson of the Venona Files, 
decoded cables sent decades ago by 
Soviet spies to Moscow. In these files 
there are references to Stone (or, 
rather, “BLIN”), but every citation is 
used by her to refute any possible sus¬ 
picion, however plausible, that might 
arise. In the first place, she argues, 
“critics automatically assume that the 
FBI identification of Stone as BLIN is 
accurate. But even this identification 
of Stone as BLIN is iffy.” In the sec¬ 
ond, Stone didn’t need money from 
the Soviets, thank you very much, as 
I.F. Stone’s Weekly “was very prof¬ 
itable.” 

And finally, when in the 1940s a 
KGB agent reports back to Moscow 
that Stone “earns as much as $1,500 a 
month but it seems he would not be 
averse to having a supplemental 
income,” the biographer concludes, 
astonishingly, that this proves “noth¬ 


ing more than that BLIN/PANCAKE 
was brushing off” the agent. 

Most interesting to me, however, 
were the author’s talks with Kalugin. 
These were less than fruitful, to judge 
by the results. “A useful contact,” is 
how the former KGB general charac¬ 
terizes Stone. Kalugin “had absolutely 
no idea if Stone had ever been paid 
anything.” Moreover, there seems to 
be some subliminal urging on the part 
of the author to leave Izzy’s character 
intact: “The term AGENT OF 
INFLUENCE, Kalugin admitted, 
could fit any journalist who dissemi¬ 
nated anything of consequence.” 
Therefore, MacPherson concludes, 
“today’s attempts to link Stone with 
spying are as tawdry as they are 
untruthful.” 

You seem to have held back big 
time with MacPherson, I tell Kalugin 
during our second conversation. 

“Yes,” he concedes. “Let’s put it 
this way: There’s a difference when I 
speak to some writer I don’t know.” 
On an earlier occasion, Kalugin had 
told me that in his conversation with 
yet another journalist—Robert Kaiser 
of the Washington Post —he also 
refrained from describing Stone as an 
agent; deploying instead the term “fel¬ 
low traveler,” which his listener found 
outrageous enough. 

Kalugin was amazed and distressed 
at the reaction. “That was diplomatic 
talk,” he protested at our meeting. “I 
could not say Stone was an agent to 
him.” Agents were, after all, once the 
spy’s friends, valuable and daring 
sources. More than a decade ago, 
Kalugin was called upon to testify in 
the espionage trial of a U.S. Army 
reserve colonel, and he loathed the 
experience. Even so, he insisted he 
had done nothing more than confirm 
what was already known. “I am moral¬ 
ly against all these revelations of 
names,” said Kalugin. 

And besides, he added, even the lit¬ 
tle he has uttered publicly about Stone 
was treated with dismay and disbelief, 
in part because of the former KGB 
officer’s reluctance to reveal all he 
knows. At our meeting, Kalugin 
smiled—ruefully, I thought. “I’ve had 
a lot of trouble with I.F. Stone. Yes, the 


icon of liberal independent thought.” 

I am not smiling, however. I was 
among those who considered Izzy just 
such an icon. It is for this reason that I 
accepted a friend’s suggestion that I 
speak to Kalugin. I wanted to con¬ 
clude that the old KGB general was a 
liar, although in this area I was far less 
successful than MacPherson (“All 
spies lie,” she observes with asperity, 
although it’s worth noting that she 
treasures every syllable from Kalugin’s 
lips that might, at a stretch, exonerate 
her hero). In my college years and sub¬ 
sequently, Stone was considered prac¬ 
tically the only journalist around who 
owed nobody anything. And maybe 
that’s who he wanted to be. Maybe 
that’s even who he thought he was, on 
occasion. 

Kalugin says that, in 1968, when 
the Soviets invaded Prague, the two 
men had their last lunch. Stone, he 
recalls, began it inauspiciously: “We 
will never meet again. Never,” he told 
the spy. “When I agreed to resume the 
relationship with you, I thought the 
past was over, that you had changed. 
But your rape of Czechoslovakia is just 
proof once again you haven’t changed. 
No, I will not listen to a thing you 
say!” 

Kalugin tried to pay for lunch, as 
he always did, but in this, too, he was 
rebuffed. “No more,” said Stone. “I 
will never take money from your 
bloody government again.” 

“Tell me,” says Kalugin these days, 
“if our relationship had been one of 
just a regular journalist meeting a 
press officer from the Soviet 
embassy—and I did, in fact, meet with 
so many ordinary journalists simply as 
a press officer. Well, the correspondent 
might be critical of what we did in 
Czechoslovakia and denounce it, yes. 
But would he cut off relations with 
me? No. Would he have gotten so 
emotional? 

“It was because Stone was so per¬ 
sonally involved with our govern¬ 
ment, a government that violated 
international law, that he got so upset, 
and cut off all contact with us.” 

He was betrayed, I say. 

“Yes,” says Kalugin. “He found it 
shocking. He was betrayed.” ♦ 
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God’s Left Hand 

Preaching to the choir in the ‘ Mainline’ churches. 

by Mark Tooley 


A ll of the mainline denomi¬ 
nations guided by liberal 
theology in the 20th century 
have been in decline since 
the early 1960s. Mainline Protestant 
church members once numbered one 
out of every six Americans. Now they 
are one out of every thirty. Meanwhile, 
Roman Catholicism 
has retained its market 
share of the U.S. popu¬ 
lation, and evangelicals 
have become the 
largest religious demo¬ 
graphic in America. 

Seemingly, the hour of 
liberal Protestantism has come and 
gone. 

But Diana Butler Bass challenges 
the conventional wisdom; she insists 
that her fellow liberal Protestants are 
more vibrant than commonly realized. 
She does not try to support her thesis 
with statistical evidence. She admits 
this book is not a “quantitative pro¬ 
ject,” and her evidence is mostly anec¬ 
dotal. From among six denominations 
she identified fifty vital mainline con¬ 
gregations that defined themselves as 
theologically moderate or liberal. But 
she still admits that mainline Protes¬ 
tant institutions, as a whole, are in 
“deep crisis and desperately in need of 
renewal.” 

According to Bass, “evangelical 
voices have grown louder and more 
insistent that they—and they alone— 
are the true Christians, the ones with 
true doctrine, true morals, and true 
politics.” Their leaders, having flexed 
their muscles in national elections, are 
now trying to create a “one-party 
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Christianity.” A frequent liberal com¬ 
mentator and critic of religious con¬ 
servatives, Bass is part of Jim Wallis’s 
newly unveiled “Red Letter Chris¬ 
tians,” who want to steer evangelicals 
away from concerns about abortion 
and homosexuality and towards envi¬ 
ronmentalism and antiwar activism. 

Wanting to channel 
her anger constructive¬ 
ly, Bass set out to high¬ 
light the “quiet Chris¬ 
tians” whom the media 
supposedly ignore. She 
warns that her book is 
not for churchgoers 
who are “closing their eyes” and are 
spiritually content. So, watch out! The 
mainline congregations on which Bass 
focuses are “often in tension with local 
fundamentalist Christians, or surpris¬ 
ingly, their own denominations,” 
although she does not elaborate much. 

Bass recounts having grown up in a 
Methodist church in Baltimore in the 
1960s. The neighborhood has since 
decayed, and today the church is 
mostly empty, cannot afford a full¬ 
time pastor, and ponders merging with 
another congregation. Bass notes that 
the dwindling congregation has joined 
a group called the Center for Progres¬ 
sive Christianity and is “reaching out 
to gay and lesbian persons.” It’s a pret¬ 
ty typical story for an urban mainline 
church. 

Leaving the denomination of her 
childhood, Bass transitioned through 
fundamentalism—charismatic Chris¬ 
tianity—classical evangelicalism, and 
then back to mainline Protestantism, 
but of a decidedly liberal sort. As a 
teacher at an evangelical school some 
years ago, she worried over students 
influenced by evangelical history 
books portraying America’s Founding 


Fathers as Protestant saints. But she 
admits that secularists “fail to appreci¬ 
ate” how Protestantism shaped, and 
continues to shape, the United States. 

Not long ago, Bass remembers, not 
all Protestants were “evangelicals or 
fundamentalists or political extrem¬ 
ists.” She recalls fairly accurately that 
the mainline Protestantism of the 20th 
century had morphed into religious 
Rotary Clubs. They were spiritually 
unchallenging but espoused civic 
righteousness and generic morality. 
With fondness, Bass looks farther back 
to the “enchanting universe” of his¬ 
toric churches, such as Christ Church 
(Episcopal) in Alexandria, Virginia, 
where George Washington wor¬ 
shipped, and which remains active 
still. Despite the social injustices of its 
day, Bass looks to old Protestantism in 
America as offering “village” churches 
specializing in hospitality for spiritual 
pilgrims. She seems to be trying to 
rediscover this old, gentle Protes¬ 
tantism that, from a distance at least, 
combined beauty, transcendence, and 
wonder. 

After leaving evangelicalism, Bass 
gravitated towards a liberal and 
vibrant Episcopal church with a 
homosexual priest and plenty of 
political activism. Most of the 
churches she studies in her book do 
not seem to be quite so far left. They 
are medium-sized, mostly urban, 
congregations of several hundred 
people, many of whom are either 
refugees from conservative churches 
or new to religious practice. The con¬ 
gregants are largely well educated, 
upper middle class, and eager to 
avoid “fundamentalism” while 
emphasizing “community.” 

Bass’s favored churches host speak¬ 
ers like the Gnostic enthusiast Elaine 
Pagels and the interfaith advocate 
Karen Armstrong. They read books by 
the New Age mystic Marcus Borg. 
They walk labyrinths and meditate. 
They enjoy liturgy, vestments, the 
lighting of candles, and anointing 
with oil. They are interested in “rec¬ 
onciliation,” in psychic healing and 
“cosmic restoration.” They share faith 
stories. They employ tambourines and 
drums in their worship. Some do 
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Latin chants. They want a connection 
to Christian tradition without neces¬ 
sarily being bound by it. They shun 
“religion” but they want to be 
“spiritual.” 

Christianity for the Rest of Us is full of 
anecdotes from people who recount to 
Bass how they came to affiliate with 
their ostensibly centrist or liberal con¬ 
gregation. They seem, primarily, to be 
people like Bass: intelligent, well read, 
and wanting a supportive Christian 
community that shuns, or at least 
avoids, conservative religious and 
political themes. 

God bless them all on their jour¬ 
neys. But it is hard to understand 
exactly what the objective is for Bass’s 
book, other than to affirm her own 
spiritual choices. There are about 
80,000 mainline Protestant local 


churches in America. Bass has found 
50 that are at least somewhat vital— 
although she admits that none are 
exactly megachurches. Overall, each of 
the mainline denominations has lost 
30 to 50 percent of its membership; 
Bass explains their decline by suggest¬ 
ing they had exchanged transcendence 
for dutiful morality. This is true 
enough, but not all the truth. 

Twentieth-century liberal Protes¬ 
tantism, even in its more orthodox 
forms, basically became universalist in 
its study of salvation. If everyone is 
going to Heaven automatically, then 
winning souls is unnecessary, and 
growing a church resembles a Rotary 
membership drive. It did not work. 
The denominations lost millions of 
members and have been unable to 
replace them. 


Bass’s vibrant liberal congregations, 
though not focused on soul-saving, are 
not entirely dissimilar to vibrant evan¬ 
gelical ones. Both emphasize innova¬ 
tion, personal testimony, and catering 
to the customer. But Bass’s liberal 
worshippers tend to meet in more 
tasteful surroundings, drink better 
wine, and read more quality literature. 
As part of Jim Wallis’s cohort, Bass is, 
of course, profoundly political: She 
stresses the political involvements of 
her studied churches. But nearly all 
surveys show that the vast majority of 
America’s congregations, including 
both mainline Protestant and evangel¬ 
ical, are carefully nonpolitical, and 
include adherents from across the 
political spectrum. 

Bass writes that mainline Protes¬ 
tants evenly divided in the 2004 elec¬ 
tion, but that more churchgoing main¬ 
line Protestants voted for John Kerry. 
She does not source her claim. The 
2004 postelection National Survey of 
Religion and Politics did find mainlin- 
ers evenly divided, though traditional 
mainliners favored George W. Bush by 
68 percent and centrist mainliners 
favored Bush by 58 percent. “Mod¬ 
ernist” mainliners favored Kerry by 78 
percent. That survey did not break 
mainliners down by churchgoing 
habits, but every other available sur¬ 
vey has shown that frequent church¬ 
goers from all traditions favored Bush 
over Kerry. 

The American Religious Identifica¬ 
tion Survey of 2001, which interviewed 
50,000 Americans, found that plurali¬ 
ties of Methodists, Presbyterians, 
Lutherans, and Congregationalists all 
favored Republicans over Democrats. 
Only the Episcopalians were evenly 
divided. Even so, the vast majority of 
Americans, thankfully, do not attend 
church for political camaraderie. 

Bass, like many on the religious 
left, seems overly preoccupied by the 
supposed political threat of conserva¬ 
tive Christianity. But contrary to 
stereotypes, most conservative church¬ 
es are not focused on politics. Bass 
should just chill out, and enjoy the 
companionship of the many like- 
minded Christians whom she found 
on her book-writing journey. ♦ 
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Gathering Storm 

How 9/11 changed everything , except al Qaeda. 

by David Airman 



W hen the ABC docudrama 
The Path to 9/11 was aired 
recently, so hysterical 
was the reaction to sug¬ 
gestions in the minis¬ 
eries that President Bill 
Clinton might have 
done a little more than 
he did to take down al 
Qaeda during his years 
in office, you might 
have thought the story as told was a fig¬ 
ment of the imagination of some 
Orange County Republican. 

No doubt they took liberties with 
the documentary record. Overall, 
however, the tale was utterly arresting. 


David Aikman, senior fellow at the Trinity 
Fomin, is writer-in-residence at Patrick Henry 
College. 


What’s so interesting about The Loom¬ 
ing Tower is that it makes clear that 
ABC got so much of the story right. 
Lawrence Wright—no Orange County 
Republican—is a staff 
writer from the New 
Yorker, and quite obvi¬ 
ously a very talented 
reporter. What he 
accomplishes in The 
Looming Tower is to 
assemble the main characters and 
events that culminated in 19 young 
Arabs immolating themselves and 
thousands of innocent Americans and 
foreigners (the victims came from 
more than 80 different nations) in the 
attack on the World Trade Center. It’s 
a compelling, and at the same time 
very frightening, tale. 

The title is taken from a verse in the 


Koran, “Wherever you are, death will 
find you, even in the looming tower” 
(Sura 4:78). Death, to be sure, is the 
idea that looms through this book 
more conspicuously than anything 
else. From the execution of Sayyid 
Qutb, whose writings did more to 
launch Islamofascism among Sunni 
Arabs than those of any other Islamic 
theorist, to the deliberately chosen 
deaths of those 19 hijackers in New 
York, Virginia, and Pennsylvania, 
death haunts the aspirations and imag¬ 
inations of all the Muslim characters. 

The story of Qutb, who ought to be 
as much a household name to students 
of radical Islam as Lenin used to be to 
Kremlinologists, is both comic and 
tragic. A middle-aged Egyptian 
bureaucrat from the Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation, Qutb was radicalized during a 
visit to America in 1949. A lifelong 
bachelor, he had a formative experi¬ 
ence here attending a church dance in 
Greeley, Colorado. For Qutb, the spec¬ 
tacle that he beheld—“dancing naked 
legs filled the hall, arms draped 
around the waists, chests met chests, 
lips met lips, and the atmosphere was 
full of love”—was final confirmation 
that modernity in the American sense 
was the mortal enemy of Islam. 

Implicated in a plot to kill Gamal 
Abdel Nasser on his return to Egypt, 
Qutb was tortured in prison, then exe¬ 
cuted in 1966. Before he died, he had 
smuggled out a manifesto called 
Milestones which became, over the 
years, the Islamist version of Lenin’s 
party-building treatise. What is to be 
done? (1902), and is now devoured by 
young Islamists in the same reveren¬ 
tial manner that Lenin’s work was 
feverishly absorbed a century ago. 

From Qutb, the story moves to 
Ayman al-Zawahiri, increasingly 
today the face of al Qaeda in its fre¬ 
quent video productions, and to his 
embrace of the most apocalyptic of 
Islamist programs. Zawahiri was 
arrested in the roundup after the 
assassination of Anwar Sadat in 1981, 
and though he had not been personal¬ 
ly involved in the plot, he dominated 
the gaggle of caged defendants in the 
Cairo courtroom where their trial was 
held. 


The Looming Tower 
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But Zawahiri exemplifies the emer¬ 
gent leadership of al Qaeda and its 
loosely connected franchises in one 
important respect: A physician, he is 
from a relatively privileged back¬ 
ground, and is a modern professional. 
So, as it happens, is Osama bin Laden. 
Though Osama dropped out of college 
early, once the struggle against the 
Soviets in Afghanistan got underway, 
he had gained enormous experience as 
a manager in his father’s construction 
company. Mohammed bin Laden had 
endeared himself to the Saudi royal 
family by taking on difficult road con¬ 
struction projects: Osama’s skill in 
turning Afghan caves into redoubts 
capable of resisting Soviets—and later 
Americans—had been learned on the 
job managing projects for his father’s 
business. 

We learn of the “Arab Afghans” and 
their first tentative, later heroic, 
jihadists in the anti-Soviet struggle of 
the Afghan mujahedeen, of the often 
squalid ideological squabbles in the 
alleys of Peshawar, Pakistan, of bin 
Laden’s secret formation of al Qaeda 
in the late 1980s, of his move to Khar¬ 
toum in 1992 with his four wives and 
17 children after an Islamist regime 
came to power there in 1989. Though 
Osama was able to buy his way into 
the approval of the Sudanese, as he 
was later to do in Afghanistan under 
the Taliban, he could not always lay 
his hands on lavish funds, and his 
family, at times, was close to hunger. 

What seems to have explained 
Osama’s success at cultivating the sup¬ 
port of consecutive radical Islamic 
regimes, and gathering to himself a 
devoted corps of followers, was his sin¬ 
gle-mindedness in opposing America, 
and his determination to bring about a 
radical reordering of world affairs. 
Wright reveals many of these some- 
times-tense relationships, introducing 
some quite remarkable figures. One 
example of the improbable misfits 
who flitted in and out of the al Qaeda 
orbit was Ali Abdelsoud Mohammed, 
an Egyptian and a multilingual physi¬ 
cal fitness buff who managed to insin¬ 
uate himself into the U.S. Army’s Spe¬ 
cial Warfare Center at Fort Bragg. He 
was quite open about his Islamist sym¬ 


pathies, and briefed U.S. intelligence 
about al Qaeda, Osama bin Laden, and 
other vital information. His interlocu¬ 
tors totally ignored his revelations. 
The Defense Department even man¬ 
aged to lose records of conversations 
with Mohammed reported by an FBI 
agent. 

It is the Keystone Kops aspect of 
America’s repeated bungling of 
attempts to unravel the looming 
Islamist plot against itself that pro¬ 
vides both the comic and tragic ele¬ 
ments to the story. Again and again, 
the CIA refuses to tell the FBI that 
suspected al Qaeda agents are on 
American soil. The National Security 
Agency won’t release to the CIA or the 
FBI telephone transcripts that will fill 
in the blanks of al Qaeda plotting. 
When the FBI office in Minneapolis 
stumbles onto Moussaoui’s bizarre 
flight-training requirements (he 
wasn’t interested in learning how to 
land airliners) and informs Washing¬ 
ton, it’s cautioned not to get people 


very year, there’s at least 
one high-prestige film in 
English that is 
consciously 
designed to make its 
audience absolutely mis¬ 
erable. Its beautifully 
composed frames are 
cast in shadow, its 
soundtrack wails with mournful music, 
and it goes on for at least two hours 
without anyone cracking a smile or hav¬ 
ing a laugh. 

Since many people in and around 
the motion-picture industry have an 
unfortunate tendency to mistake gloom 
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“spun up.” In frustration, a supervisor 
tells Washington that all he was doing 
was “trying to keep someone from tak¬ 
ing a plane and crashing into the 
World Trade Center.” 

Wright’s telling of the story is 
detailed, colorful, and insightful. One 
unrecognized hero is FBI counterter¬ 
rorism chief John O’Neill, who was 
himself to die in the World Trade Cen¬ 
ter after leaving the FBI and becom¬ 
ing head of security there. O’Neill had 
a tangled romantic life—he was run¬ 
ning three simultaneous girlfriends 
while still married. Brilliant, dynamic, 
and bureaucratically ruthless, O’Neill 
was terrifyingly aware that something 
terrible would happen in America in 
the fall of 2001. But he was, in the end, 
unable to untangle the intelligence 
bureaucracy sufficiently to uncover 
what it was. 

So Osama bin Laden launched the 
plot that humbled America, but in so 
doing, pasted a permanent “Wanted” 
notice on his own life. ♦ 


for profundity, these depressing wallows 
often attract popular and admired per¬ 
formers who are willing 
and eager to take rela¬ 
tively small parts in 
which they can emote a 
lot. At film festivals, 
bouquets are tossed. 
Critics sing hosanna. 
And eventually, award nominations 
droppeth like the gentle rain from heav¬ 
en on the depressing place beneath. 

Advertising copywriters in decades 
past used to call fare like Rocky or 
Chariots of Fire “the feel good movie of 
the year.” These films should compete 
for the title of Feel Bad Movie of the 
Year. In 2002, the Feel Bad Movie was 
The Hours , in which Nicole Kidman 


Towering Inferno 

Babel is the ‘Feel Bad Movie of the Millennium. ’ 

by John Podhoretz 
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won an Oscar for playing the suicidal 
Virginia Woolf while Ed Harris was 
nominated for an Oscar playing a guy 
with AIDS who jumps out a window. 
The Hours was nominated as well, but 
failed to win Best Picture (in my view) 
because most of the audience spent the 
last hour of the movie looking for a win¬ 
dow to jump out of. Fortunately or 
unfortunately, there are no windows in 
movie theaters. 

The Feel Bad Movie of the Year in 
2005 actually managed to win the Oscar 
for Best Picture. In Crash, nine people 
living in Los Angeles reveal just how 
tragically divided we are by race and 
gender and class and age and sexual ori¬ 
entation and make of vehicle. Many 
people were surprised that Crash took 
the big prize instead of the gay tragedy 
Brokeback Mountain. But Brokeback was 
also a Feel Bad Movie, and it just 
couldn’t compete with Crash in that 
department. Depressing as Brokeback 
was, it just didn’t quite make you feel as 
rotten as Crash did, nor did it feature a 
scene like the one in Crash, in which 
you learn that the back of a van you 
thought was full of drugs is actually full 
of sobbing Laotians, chained together 
at the heel, being kept as slaves. 

The Feel Bad Movie of 2003 was 21 
Grams, which seemed to have every¬ 
thing going for it beginning with the 
title—which supposedly indicates the 
amount of weight a human body loses 
at the moment of death. Naomi Watts 
plays a woman whose husband and kids 
have been killed by a drunk driver. Sean 
Penn receives the husband’s heart in a 
transplant operation. He and Watts 
have an affair that is primarily remark¬ 
able for its joylessness. Watts wants 
Penn to kill the drunk driver; Penn 
ends up killing himself. Somehow, the 
Academy overlooked this one in the 
Best Picture race, but it did nominate 
Naomi Watts, who limned the movie’s 
most depressing character by far. 21 
Grams was the first film in English by a 
Mexican team: Director Alejandro 
Gonzalez Inarritu and screenwriter 
Guillermo Arriaga. They came to 
prominence in international movie cir¬ 
cles with Amores Perros in 2000, a 
delightful confection in which a beauti¬ 


ful model becomes a cripple and loses 
her dog under the floorboards of her 
house while a man sleeps with his 
brother’s wife and forces his dog to 
fight to its death. Amores Perros (transla¬ 
tion: “Love’s a Bitch”) kicked off the 
team’s career in the Feel Bad genre. 

This year, they have achieved a 
career landmark with their third film 
together. It’s called Babel, and Gonzalez 
Inarritu and Arriaga have had a major 
falling-out over who deserves the 
greater share of credit for their collabo¬ 
ration. It’s understandable that two 
men would come to blows over Babel, 
and not just because it won prizes at the 
Cannes Film Festival and is the focus of 
intense Oscar talk. 

Babel, you see, isn’t just the Feel Bad 
Movie of the Year. It may be the Feel 
Bad Movie of All Time. Forget water¬ 
boarding, Andrew Sullivan. If they 
showed this movie to al Qaeda 
detainees in secret prisons, the torture 
they would undergo would certainly 
violate the Geneva Convention. 
Nobody, and I mean nobody, deserves 
to feel as lousy as Babel makes you feel. 

L ike the other Gonzalez Inarritu 
/Arriaga collaborations, this one 
scrambles up its plotlines and its 
timeline. But basically, here’s the sto¬ 
ry. There’s this deaf-mute 15-year-old 
Japanese girl who watched her mother 
commit suicide in their Tokyo apart¬ 
ment. The girl’s father takes a hunt¬ 
ing trip to Morocco and gives his gun 
to his Moroccan guide. The Moroccan 
guide sells the gun to a family of goat 
herders. The family’s two young sons 
test the range of the rifle by firing at a 
moving bus far away. A bullet from 
the gun hits Cate Blanchett, who 
plays a San Diego matron on vacation 
in Morocco after her youngest child 
died of sudden infant death syn¬ 
drome. Her surviving children have 
been left in the care of a Mexican nan¬ 
ny. The nanny takes the kids to Mexi¬ 
co to her son’s wedding, and on the 
way back to San Diego, they end up 
(don’t ask how) wandering in the 
desert near the U.S.-Mexican border, 
parched with thirst and miles from 
help. 


Meanwhile, Blanchett is dying in a 
remote Moroccan village while her hus¬ 
band, Brad Pitt, tries to find someone 
who can help. At the same time, back in 
Tokyo, the deaf-mute Japanese girl is 
wandering around her apartment’s bal¬ 
cony, thinking about jumping off, even 
as Moroccan cops start firing at the 
goat-herding kids. 

The movie’s title apparently refers to 
the Tower of Babel, and Gonzalez Inar¬ 
ritu and Arriaga set it up so that every¬ 
thing in the movie is the result of mis- 
communication and misunderstanding. 
There’s something interesting about 
that, but then you begin to notice that 
no matter the language barrier, every¬ 
body actually understands each other 
perfectly, so it’s hard to figure out what 
the big deal is. 

Basically, Gonzalez Inarritu and 
Arriaga have one message for us: No 
matter where you are, in the Far East or 
North Africa or La Jolla, life is one 
giant hell and you could die at any 
moment. Particularly if you’re a child. 

It’s the use of children and teenagers 
—whom we see fearful, wracked with 
physical and emotional pain, shot, in 
danger of death by exposure, and under 
fire—that makes Babel not merely 
depressing but contemptible. It’s the 
cheapest stunt in the world to evoke 
raw emotion from an audience by plac¬ 
ing a child in jeopardy. Gonzalez Inar¬ 
ritu and Arriaga place no fewer than 
five children in danger in this movie, 
and kill off a newborn baby for good 
measure. It almost seems like a sick joke 
when the movie ends with a dedication 
to the director’s two kids. 

Yes, Babel is the Feel Bad Movie of 
the Millennium. It’s also bad, plain and 
simple, no matter how many prizes it 
wins or how many people are tricked by 
its sober and solemn tone into imagin¬ 
ing that it has anything to say about the 
human condition. Except, of course, 
that the big fight between the director 
and the screenwriter over who deserves 
the credit for Babel tells us a great deal 
about the filmmakers themselves— 
about how the film’s fatuous message of 
the need for universal brotherhood is 
easily drowned out by their desperate 
hunger for critical attention. ♦ 
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